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The 900 lets you program your 
favorite shows from the comfort 
of your easy chair. Simply press 
the Program button on the remote 
control and instructions will 
appear on your TV screen to let 
you program up to eight shows as 
far as 1 year in advance. 


This deluxe table model also 
converts into a high-performance 





PROGRAM 1 
CH 04 
TIME ON 10:00 PM 
TIME OFF 11:00 PM 
START DATE 11/08/84 
THURS 





See your participating RCA dealer 


Offer expires May 14th 


VKP900 


portable recording system in 
seconds with an optional video 
camera and battery. 


The amazing RCA VKP900 
convertible VCR. It’s two VCR's in 
one. 


To obtain your RCA $100 rebate 


check, send in the coupon we will 


give you along with proof of 
purchase. Please allow eight 
weeks for delivery. 
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Downhill all the way 


Confessions of a late learner 








by Peter Canellos 

n Maryland, where | spent 
I my childhood, the winter 

sport of favor was figure 
skating as practiced at a public 
rink. The temperature didn’t stay 
below freezing consistently 
enough to skate anywhere else, 
and there weren’t many lakes in 
the area anyway. So I'd visit the 
rink every couple of weeks dur- 
ing the winter and join the other 
skaters gliding around in a big 
circle, listening to the Carpenters 
or Peter, Paul, and Mary over the 
PA system. I was a better skater 
than most, meaning that I rarely 
fell. Ice skating was about the 
only winter sport anyone ever 
attempted in Maryland, and ski- 
ing was about as popular as Old 
Maid. 

It was something of a shock 
when I moved to Massachusetts, 
at age 13, and discovered that 
nearly everyone here was into 
skiing. | had never skied and, as 
the shy new kid on the block, | 
wasn’t about to go through the 
embarrassment of learning to ski 
at the advanced age of 13. It 
wasn’t the fear of getting hurt 
that deterred me; a ski injury was 
something to be proud of. It was 
the fear of being bad at it. 

Nine indoor winters later, I’m 
no longer afraid. Now, I figure, 
being bad at skiing would be 
more funny than embarrassing. It 
was time. 

I chose my skiing partners 
carefully. My 16-year-old broth- 
er, an excellent skier, was more 
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than willing to go with me. But 
having him watch my first 
awkward efforts was definitely 
unacceptable. I ended up going 
with two friends from college, 
Scott and Judy. Scott, like me, 
had never been on skis. Although 
Judy’s clumsiness was notorious, 
she professed to be a dynamite 
skier. “Skiing is second nature to 


me,” she said. “I like moving my 
feet without them leaving the 
ground.” 


Our destination was Franconia. 
We stayed in the shadow of 
Cannon Mountain, where, ac- 
cording to the travel-folder hype, 
Jean-Claude Killy made some of 
his best runs. We weren't quite up 
to that, so we chose to ski at 
Bretton Woods, which is reputed 
to be one of New England’s best 
ski areas for beginners. 

The choice of Bretton Woods 
was a good one; few skiers there 
consider themselves experts. 
Most weren't equipped like ex- 
perts either, which made me feel 
better about skiing in jeans and a 
down jacket. Bretton Woods does 
have a big-resort appearance, 
with a large lodge, obligatory 
roaring fire, and third-rate live 
entertainment. 

But we were there for just one 
reason: to learn to ski. Judy 
signed up for an intermediate 
lesson, to help her brush up on 
forgotten skills. Scott and | 
bought the $20 beginners’ pack- 
age, which includes ski rental, 
lessons, and an all-day pass on 


the T-bar that runs up the begin- 
ner’s slope. The hour-and-a-half 
lesson would cover the basics of 
snow-plow skiing. We had to 
wait more than an hour for the 
afternoon session for adult begin- 
ners. 

The ski school was used mostly 
by children, divided by age into 
groups called Pippins and Hob- 
bits. Not surprisingly, I was told 
by officials at the ski school that 
learning to ski was easier for 
small children; older people are 
less willing to risk taking a fall, 
and hence sometimes fail to 
progress as quickly as the chil- 
dren. One teacher added that a 
lower center of gravity seemed to 
help children maintain control on 
the slopes. 

Whatever the reason, the chil- 
dren’s classes | observed that day 
were progressing a good deal 
faster than mine. Four-year-olds, 
usually without ski poles, almost 
instinctively skied circles around 
older beginners; fortunately, chil- 
dren were not placed in the same 
classes as adults. It would have 
been demoralizing. Oh, to be a 
Pippin again! 

As it was, the main difficulty 
turned out to be the weather. 
Even though it was nearly Janu- 
ary, the temperature unexpected- 
ly shot up to nearly 50 degrees. 
The Bretton Woods personnel 
assured us that the “wet granu- 
lar” surface made for fine skiing, 
but my feet couldn't help sinking 
into slush. In certain places — 


undoubtedly those areas the 
snow-making machines missed 
— there were patches of brown 
showing through the surface. But 
the skiers were hardly deterred 
by the weather; they seemed 
delighted to shed their excess 
outerwear and hit the slopes. 
That is, until it began to rain. 

It was only misting when | 
made my first attempt at putting 
on skis. The men behind the 
counter at the rental shop had 
had a difficult time describing 
just how tight the boots should 
feel; at various times, | felt my 
boots were too tight or too loose, 
before finally deciding on a pair 
that seemed to fit well. The skis 
were another problem. | had 
been told that the shorter your 
skis, the better your control over 
them. | was disappointed when 
the men at the shop handed me 
skis that were long enough to 
reach my chin. 

My first mistake was to step 
into my skis while standing on a 
very slight incline. Putting on my 
first ski felt good — just the way | 
had anticipated wearing skis 
would feel. But as | stepped into 
the second one, I went coasting 
backwards — my first crisis. My 
ankles were strangled by the 
boots, and anyway, I knew that 
turning my skis at odd angles 
would mean a guaranteed fall. 
And I couldn't fall, not in front of 
so many people. Not with Scott 
and Judy snickering in the back- 
ground. I solved the crisis by 
planting one pole firmly in the 
snow, Iwo Jima style, and hold- 
ing it with both hands while | 
maneuvered one ski to hit the 
release pedal on the other. Step- 
ping out of both skis, | carried 
them up to level ground and 
decided to try again there. 

The flattest place that still had 
a snow cover was the base of the 
beginners’ slope, which I soon 
learned was known as the “‘bun- 
ny” slope. There, for 15 minutes 
or so, I dodged Pippins and 
Hobbits while I tried to get my 
balance. Scott, who had crum- 
pled to the ground within his first 
30 seconds on skis, had been told 
by someone how to move up a 
hill by walking sideways. He was 
anxious to try it, which he did, 
sliding about a foot downhill 
without falling. I side stepped my 
way considerably farther up the 
hill, turned, and found myself 
coasting down the hill before | 
could plant my feet. There was an 
initial sense of exhilaration when 
I realized I could keep my 
balance; then there was a sense of 
fear when | realized I was gaining 
speed and could not slow down. 
This resulted in my first-ever fall, 
a deliberate one. Thankfully, my 
skis disengaged, just as they were 
supposed to. 

The ski instructor, Nancy, lived 
up to the Pepsodent ideal of ski 
instructors: young, sweet, and 
friendly. There were only seven 
of us in the group: Scott and me; 
Peter and Terry, who looked to 
be in their mid-thirties; David 
and Cathy, two teenagers from 
Sandwich; and Shannon, who 
had taken the lesson before but 
had not passed on to the next 
level. All of us were eager, except 
Shannon. By that time, it was 
raining harder, and Shannon's 
jacket had soaked through; she 
looked as if she had just stepped 
out of a washing machine. 

Our first exercise involved 
stopping. We were told to flair 
our ankles, while keeping our 
knees parallel. The class would 
sidestep a few feet up the bunny 
slope, then slide down and stop, 
one by one, while Nancy shouted 
encouragement. I was able to 
maintain my balance and stop 
without falling down, though | 
was sure the stop was caused 
more by running out of momen- 
tum than by the ankle flairing. 
Nancy said to me, “Have you 
skied before?” — her ultimate 
compliment. Not everyone made 
it without falling. But it was clear 
after the first run that Peter and 
David had actually skied before, 
and were in the class mainly to 


keep their partners company. The 
two of them played along, but 
served only to make everyone 
else appear worse by comparison 
— although David took a spec- 
tacular fall while nonchalantly 
executing a turn, to everyone's 
relief. 

Because there is a sense of 
camaraderie among a group of 
people sharing an  anxiety- 
provoking experience, it seemed 
like an intrusion when Jim, 
another instructor, joined our 
class to help Nancy teach turns. 
Jim's style was to laugh people 
out of their fear, which seemed 
uncomfortably close to laughing 
at us. To make matters worse, he 
proceeded to flirt with Nancy. 
Initially, at least, he was about as 
welcome as the babysitter’s 
boyfriend. “It’s easy,” Jim told 
me, while explaining the in- 
tricacies of a left turn. “It’s like 
riding a horse.”’ That explains it, | 
thought — I should have learned 
to ride a horse first. 

After practicing turns Nancy 
and Jim decided to split the class. 
Peter, David, Cathy, and | were 
deemed ready to go up the T-bar 
with Nancy. Terry, Scott, and the 
luckless Shannon were to remain 
at the base of the hill brushing up 
on the mechanics with Jim. (Peter 
gallantly elected to remain at the 


base with Terry.) | was teamed . 


with Nancy for the T-bar ride up 
the bunny slope, just behind 
David and Cathy. 

The T-bar presents challenges 
of its own. For a novice, it takes a 
special effort just to balance the 
bar on the back of your thigh and 
glide smoothly up the hill. 
Should someone fall off, the 
whole T-bar stops while that 
person scrambles out of the way. 
I remembered my _ brother's 
coaching: if you think you're 
about to fall off the T-bar, pull 
your partner off with you to save 
embarrassment. 

Nancy led the three of us down 
the hill in increments. We'd head 
for one side, then turn back and 
stop; head for the other side, then 
turn back. Although David and 
Cathy were smoother than I was, 
we all made it down the hill 
without falling. The next run was 
easier. We were joined by Peter 
and Terry, leaving only Scott and 
Shannon at the bottom with Jim. 
By the time we made it down — 
again, without incident — the 
lesson was over. It was 3:30, 
raining hard, and the mid-winter 
sun was already setting. 

We met Judy back at the lodge. 
Her lesson had been a rousing 
success. She was indeed rusty at 
first — even managing to fall off 
the T-bar — but she had regained 
her prowess as the afternoon 
went on, capping the day off with 
an exhilarating run down the 
intermediate slope. Judy and | 
tried to lure Scott up the bunny 
slope, but he wouldn't budge. So 
the two of us made several runs 
before going in to return our skis. 
A terrific first day. 

The next morning, | had nary 
an ache. So much for the warn- 
ings about sore muscles. We got 
off to our characteristically late 
start, and arrived at Bretton 
Woods around noon. The 
weather was even worse than it 
had been the day before. It was 
pouring rain. | had planned to 
take an intermediate lesson, but it 
was too wet for that, and Scott 
didn’t want to ski at all. Judy and 
I headed up the T-bar for a few 
flights down the bunny slope. | 
avoided the slower, crosshatch 
method and skied pretty much in 
a straight line, gaining speed 
along the way. Although I prac- 
tically ended up in the parking 
lot, | was able to stop myself 
eventually. | had solidified my 
position as the Baryshnikov of 
the bunny slope, and I was ready 
for the chair lift. 

Actually, it took some coaxing 
from Judy to get me up the 
intermediate slope. “Of course 
you're ready for it,” she lied. “It’s 
just like the bunny slope, except 
longer, and there are plenty of 

Continued on page 14 
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The French ski resort Chamonix 


Take the highroad 


Ski-travel bargains for spring 


by Jane Penner Silks 


e waited as long as we 
W dared, my friend and I, 
watching the price of 


our ideal winter vacation steadily 
decrease. It started at $599 — an 
incredibly good deal to begin 
with. Two weeks later, it was 
$499. Every Sunday, we'd wrestle 
each other for the travel section 
of the Globe, and finally, when 
the price fell to $469, we couldn't 
wait any longer. We sent off the 
check. Two weeks later, the price 
dropped to $399, but we were too 
happy to care. This wasn’t some 
bargain-basement junket to the 
Bahamas or a_weekend-long 
Florida getaway to watch 
dolphins jump through hoops at 
Sea World — in less than a week, 
we were going to spend seven 
glorious days skiing at Innsbruck. 

This time of year, most New 
England skiers begin to get a bit 
nervous. No matter how much 
they've grown accustomed to the 


sound of blue ice under their 
edges, they know that planning a 
spring skiing vacation in New 
England can be risky. There are 
some years when it’s wonderful, 
with plenty of soft snow and 
clear blue skies. Other springs 
offer more in the way of nasty 
things like rocks, bare patches, 
and relentless freezing drizzle. 
It’s little wonder that, as March 
and April approach, and the 
words ‘‘variable conditions” 
begin to appear in New England 
ski reports, even the most die- 
hard Yankee skiers gaze fondly at 
the tantalizing ski-magazine 
photos of -hip-deep powder in 
Europe and the West. 
Fortunately, great deals on 
spring ski travel abound in Bos- 
ton. Our $469-per-person pack- 
age to Innsbruck included seven 
nights lodging, round-trip airfare 
to Munich aboard a Pan Am 
commercial flight, ground trans- 


portation to our hotel and to the 
slopes daily, membership in a 
sports club, and little extras such 
as lift-ticket discounts. And if 
you've bought a lift ticket at 
Killington or Stowe this season, 
you'll be pleasantly surprised by 
European prices: they're roughly 
half New England’s — before the 
discount. 

Even if you aren't interested in 
a package, you can still afford to 
ski Europe this spring without 
going broke. They won't be as 
cheap, but you can find good 
non-package deals on airfare if 
you shop around. Icelandair, for 
example, has been offering a 
round-trip fare of $449 from 
Boston to Luxembourg, with free 
motorcoach transportation to 
some cities in Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium. For those who 
prefer skiing France or Switzer- 
land, Icelandair offers reduced 
train fares to those countries. 








Low fares to Denver make Colorado skiing particularly attrac 


ac 








tive. 


If you're willing to stay outside 
the major resorts and pass up 
luxury hotels in favor of homey 
bed-and-breakfast places, you 
can build your own custom 
“package” at a surprisingly low 
cost. An elegant dinner for two — 
complete with wine — can cost as 
little as $25 at a charming 
Tyrolean restaurant. Pleasant, 
comfortable Alpine lodging can 
easily be found for as little as $12 
to $15 per person per day — and 
that often includes breakfast. 

If you want to ’ski as much of 
Europe as possible on your vaca- 
tion (and if you speak the lan- 
guage passably, which is more of 
a requirement in quaint country 
inns than in large hotels), a do-it- 
yourself package may be ideal. If 
you're able to leave at the drop of 
a hat, you can probably find a 
flight as cheap as a package’s by 
booking it through one of the 
many last-minute travel agencies 
in Boston. Many charter com- 
panies, too, will sell seats that 
remain unfilled close to the de- 
parture date at a considerable 
discount, without requiring you 
to purchase the rest of the pack- 
age. After that, it’s up to you to 
find your own accommodations 
in Zermatt, St. Moritz, or 
Chamonix. 

If your time is limited, you'd be 
wise to consider a package deal 
— even if it does confine you to 
skiing only one area. Skiing can 
be tiring enough, and with only a 
week, trying to check out too 
many areas will just wear you 
out. 

Two of Boston's leading char- 
ter companies are  Bestours, 
which specializes in ski packages 
to the West, as well as to 
Innsbruck, Chamonix, and Val 
d‘Isere; and International Week- 
ends (IW), where we got our own 
package deal to Innsbruck. Most 
Bestours packages include round- 
trip airfare, accommodations, 
transfers, and, in some cases, 
meals and lift tickets. IW trips 
usually include airfare (on a 
commercial flight, if you get 
lucky), accommodations, and 
transfers. Sightseeing trips and so 
on are extra. 

One of the best ways to find 
good package deals is through 
college alumni associations. BU’s 
alumni association, for example, 
offers a full range of charter 
vacations, from the beaches of 
the Caribbean to the ski slopes of 
Europe. As with any package 
deal or charter, the rule of thumb 
is always caveat emptor, but if it’s 
a bargain you want, charters are 
the way to go. They do give you 
plenty of time to explore on your 
own, especially if you're not on a 
meal plan. 

Package deals need not be 
extraordinarily low priced to be 
worth the money. Club Med 
offers one of the best ski-vacation 
packages around. Although at 
around $1000 per person for a 
week, it’s not inexpensive, as the 
old proverb has it, you get what 
you pay for. If the name “Club 
Med” conjures up only images of 
sybarites languidly sipping pina 
coladas on a_ beach in 
Guadeloupe, think again. Nes- 
tled in the center of Club Med’s 
glossy brochure are photos of 
another kind of paradise: Club 
Med’s four ski villages. 

If you're set on a European ski 
vacation — and if your French 
has evolved beyond the high- 
school level — there are 
Chamonix and Avoriaz, both 
French-speaking clubs. If 
“merci,” “oui,” and “Pouilly- 
Fuissé” are the extent of your 
French, there’s an English-speak- 
ing Club Med at St. Moritz/Roi 
Soleil in Switzerland. 

Tired of the same old triple 
chairs and pomas? St. Moritz has 
two funiculars, five cable cars, 
and one cabin lift — not to 
mention 26 other ski lifts. From 
March through April 7, a week at 
the Club Med at St. Moritz/Roi 
Soleil costs $605, exclusive of 
airfare and transfers. The price 
includes all . meals and_ ski 
lessons. 


If your winter vacation plans 
don’t include overseas travel, you 
don’t have to forgo the Club Med 
ambiance. One of the Club's 
premier “villages” is in the Unit- 
ed States, at Copper Mountain, 
Colorado. Although it offers all 
the fun, exuberance, and carefree 
informality you'd expect from 
Club Med, Copper Mountain is 
not really a place for ski bunnies 
who want to sit in the lodge in 
their plum-colored ski suits. Club 
Med at Copper Mountain is the 
ideal place for serious skiers who 
want to improve their skiing, and 
for would-be skiers who are 
serious about learning to ski. 

The activities at Club Med at 
Copper Mountain include six 
hours of intensive lessons, as well 
as good old go-for-it skiing in 
waist-deep Rocky Mountain 
powder. By the end of the week, 


-you’re guaranteed to have made 


at least half a dozen friends and 
gotten to be a much better skier. 
Forget the swinging-singles im- 
age. Club Med at Copper Moun- 
tain is one of the best learn-to-ski 
(or, for experts, learn-to-race) 
deals. around. It welcomes 
families and has a “mini-club” 
for kids aged three to 12. 

From March through April 7, a 
week at Copper Mountain costs 
$830, excluding airfare and trans- 
fers. This includes three excellent 
meals a day, ski instruction and 
videotaping, and nightly enter- 
tainment. Lunch is an all-you- 
can-eat buffet, and dinner is 
served family-style. Both meals 
include wine. 

If you just can’t stand the 
thought of organized activities, or 
if you're longing to go elsewhere 
in the Rockies, be advised that 
the airfare war continues. 

Commerical carriers such as 
TWA and Continental have cut 
their fares to as low as $119 one 
way to Denver, and People Ex- 
press offers an off-peak one-way 
fare of $108. Once out West, how- 
ever, don’t expect your dollar to 
have the same value it would 
have in Europe. Vail and Aspen, 
which are superb ski areas, are 
also expensive. But they are worth 
skiing at least once. If you-don’t 
fall in love with their powder- 
filled bowls, you'll get a kick out 
of watching the Texans ski by in 
their Stetsons, $3000 coyote-fur 
vests, and $275 goggles complete 
with battery-operated fans to pre- 
vent fogging. 

Vail and Aspen are, well, Vail 
and Aspen, but there are better 
values. Winter Park/Mary Jane, 
Breckenridge, and Keystone are 
nice mid-sized areas. Remote, 
rugged Telluride is a diamond in 
the rough, as is Snowmass. And 
Steamboat Springs, despite its 
size, is often surprisingly un- 
crowded. 

The ultimate in Western skiing 
may be Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 
It’s much cheaper to stay and ski 
there than Vail, but it’s hard to 
find airfares to Wyoming as 
cheap as those to Denver. 

As. with skiing Europe, pack- 
age deals for the Rockies are 
often your best bet. If you're a 
student, check with the ski club 
at your school. They frequently 
arrange ski trips out West over 
spring break. If not, a number of 
charter services offer trips to the 
Rockies. Bestours, for example, 
offers package deals to Park City 
and Snowbird, in Utah; Steam- 
boat Springs, Aspen, and Vail, in 
Colorado; and Sun Valley, in 
Idaho. Packages average be- 
tween $600 and $800 and include 
round-trip airfare, transfers, lodg- 
ing, and lift tickets. 

Conditions have been great at 
New England ski areas this Feb- 
ruary, but if you're tired of skiing 
the same old slopes, there’s never 
been a better time to get away on 
a spring ski trip. Competition for 
passengers to Denver has sent 
airfares plummeting, and if your 
eye is on the Alps, the dollar's 
growing strength is good news 
indeed. With the abundance of 
attractive package deals avail- 
able, you can’t afford not to leave 
home this spring. 0 





Conservation p 


rize 


Environmental considerations and 
Wachusett’s renovation 


by Clara Silverstein 


hen New Deal workers 
W cleared the first ski 
trails at Wachusett 


Mountain, back in the ‘30s, they 
couldn't have known that their 
bushwhacking for Uncle Sam 
was paving the way for what’ was 
to become the largest ski area in 
eastern Massachusetts. Now 
there are 15 trails, four lifts, and a 
24,000-square-foot ledge carved 
into the side of the mountain that 
local Indians once called “Great 
Hill.” Most of this expansion has 
occurred in the past three years, 
and the tale behind it is as rocky 
as the dirt trail beneath the 
packed powder. 

Because the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts owns Wachusett 
Mountain, any proposal for de- 
veloping the property has tra- 
ditionally become an uphill bat- 
tle against ardent environmen- 
talists and regulation-happy 
bureaucrats. So it was a feat of 
negotiation when, after 15 years, 
the state’s Department of En- 
vironmental Management (DEM) 
granted Wachusett Mountain As- 
sociates, a private developer, the 
right to start rebuilding the 
Princeton ski area, in 1982. Now 
that the construction dust is 
settling, the people involved are 
hoping that this trial “marriage” 
between the state and the private 
sector — the first of its kind in 
Massachusetts — will become a 
model for other projects. On a 
larger scale, the detailed erosion- 
control and water-quality regu- 
lations followed by Wachusett 
may set an example for other 
builders: how to bulldoze a slope 
without ripping up the alpine 
ecosystem in the process. 

* * * 

The story of these develop- 
ments actually starts in 1899, 
when skiing was a sport practiced 
in America by a few California 
gold miners and Scandinavian 
immigrants. This was the year 
that the commonwealth acquired 
the 2006-foot-high Wachusett 


Mountain, and a parcel of sur- 
rounding wilderness. Since there 
were already some resort hotels 
at the summit and some aban- 
doned farms at the base, the ski 
trails mapped out in the early ‘30s 
were not considered an intrusion. 
So the Civilian Conservation 
Corps came in and widened an 
existing trail, cut a new one, and 
built a picnic shelter. The sports- 
men who followed walked up 
and skied down for their recrea- 
tion until the first T-bars were 
installed in 1962, with $250,000 in 
funds from the state. New trails, 
oil-powered snowmaking equip- 
ment, and a base lodge were also 
added then. The Worcester Coun- 
ty Commissioners operated the 
ski area until 1967, when the 
Department of Natural Resources 
(an earlier version of the DEM) 
took over. After a disastrous year, 
the DNR asked for bids from 
private operators. Enter 
Wachusett Mountain Associates, 
a development group headed by 
Ralph Crowley, chairman of 
Worcester’s Polar Corporation. 
As Wachusett Mountain As- 
sociates member Joe O’Brien tells 
the story, the company saw “the 
enormous market potential of 
being within a two-hour drive of 
five million people,” and grabbed 
the chance to capitalize on it. As 
soon as the company assumed 
control of the area in 1968, it 
approached the DNR with an 
expansion proposal. Tom Lynch, 
regional forest and parks super- 
visor in the area that includes 
Wachusett, recalls that, at the 
time, the DNR agreed in theory 
with the expansion, but stalled on 
action because “we were talking 
about public property, and we 
wanted to do things right.” He 
elaborates the philosophy behind 
this policy: “We saw this moun- 
tain as a unique resource for 
recreation in the area. If there 
were seven other mountains 
nearby, then we wouldn't have 
pushed to expand this one. But 


we thought that it was possible to 
develop the resource without 
abusing the land. We weren't in a 
hurry. The mountain wasn’t go- 
ing anywhere.” 

In this case, “doing things 
right” meant collecting input 
from environmentalists, com- 
munity groups, state officials, ski- 
area designers, and anyone else 
who might be remotely affected 
by the expanded ski area. The 
public hearings, environmental- 
impact studies, and planning 
meetings dragged on for more 
than a decade. Along the way, 
the residents of Princeton, West- 
minster, and Fitchburg organized 
an advisory council to assist in 
planning the ski area, and a 
monitoring board to supervise 
the construction. By the time the 
ground breaking ceremony was 
held, on July 15, 1982, the 
Wachusett expansion had _ be- 
come one of the most closely 
monitored ski area projects in the 
country, the very image of the 
democratic process in action. 
After the ceremony, the crews 
went to work, adding six new 
trails, three lifts, a base lodge, and 
computerized snowmaking 
equipment by December of that 
year. The next season, three new 
trails from the summit were cut. 
Last year the expansion was 
completed, with one new trail. 
No further renovations are 
authorized in the lease. As 
facelifts go, this one had a steep 
price tag: $11 million. 

. taal * 

It was primarily the issue of 
water that slowed down the 
negotiations for so many years. 
The ski area’s runoff water drains 
into Wachusett Lake. This lake 
happens to provide one-third of 
the city of Fitchburg’s drinking 
water, and one of the most 
outspoken opponents of the ex- 
pansion has been J. Andre 
Provencial, the water super- 
intendent for Fitchburg» When 
interviewed recently, Provencial 


Scenes of the construction at Wachusett, 


and a view of the results 


was still grumbling about the 
project. ““Health-wise, it’s a no-no 
to put in a ski area right where 
there’s a reservoir. They [the 
state] never should have gotten 
away with it,” he said. The DEM 
did get away with it, however, by 
devising an extensive erosion- 
control program to prevent soil 
from running off the slopes and 
polluting the water. A DEM 
master plan for developing the 
ski area specifies that waterbars 
be constructed to absorb runoff 
from the trails, and that the 
slopes be mulched, graded, 
fertilized, and seeded regularly. 
Though the construction com- 
pany followed this plan, and 


even used a special tractor that 
wouldn't leave deep wheel ruts in 
the slopes, heavy rains in early 
1983 caused a snowmaking pond 
to overflow into the reservoir. 
The turbidity (the amount of 
particles suspended in the water) 
level of the reservoir never rose 
above the federal safety limit. 
But, said Provencial, “they were 
walking all over us,” and he 
threatened a lawsuit if some of 
the drainage problems weren't 
corrected. The DEM also pres- 
sured Wachusett Mountain As- 
sociates to clean up their act by 
shutting down the area in March 
of 1983. These actions caused 

Continued on page 14 
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It’s North Peak this winter, and Loon’s 
at the top now with New Hampshire’s 
longest triple chair serving all-new and 
highest-ever North Peak trails. Not only 
is vertical drop increased to 2,100 feet, 
but North Peak also features Walking 
Boss, one tough character, and Flume, 
the most significant new expert trail 
since Killington’s Outer Limits. Skiers 
from throughout the world will be 
taking the challenge at Loon this winter. 
If you’re really good, come earn your 
bragging rights, too. 


A A A RS A CN Oe a Ee GS RE Ge ee 
Yes, send me the all new Loon Mountain Vacation Kit. 

Also send information on 

NTAIN (.) Inn and Condominiums at Loon Mountain. 

|.) Group Rates 

(} Real Estate Opportunities 


: 


: 
% 





Address 
City/State/Zip 





— 





Loon Mountain, Dept. BP, Lincoin, NH 03251 
For information and reservations, call the Loon Mountain Lodging Bureau toll free. 
wry 1-800-433-3413 
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Thrill to 
a 4,100 foot 
summit, with a 
2,100 foot vertical, 
panoramic alpine views, 
and one of the longest ski sea- 
sons in the East. 

Wildcat is a classic ski area with the 
White Mountains’ most dependable snow 
cover, offering superb skiing, apres-ski play, and 
choice accommodations. Top-to-bottom snowmak- 
ing and Snowcheck” guaranteed conditions. Skiers Be 
under 7 and over 70 ski FREE! Wednesday TOOFER — 2 ski_ 
for the price of 1. Wildcat Mountain is indeed Something Special. 

Affordable, too... The Great Escape...Ski any two days Sunday 
to Friday including night's lodging for $39 p.p.d.o....Ski a 3-day week- 
end including two nights’ lodging for $88 p.p.d.o....Or add four meals for just 
$37 extra! Midweek packages include one free lesson daily. For Instant Reserva- 
tions call Nora at (603) 466-3326 and ask for Wildcat Package Plan (Reservations 
not required for The Great Escape). 


Direct from the Mountain Ski Reports we 
24 hr. Phone: in N.H. 1-800-552-8952 CAT 
elsewhere 1-617-247-1313 





Radio: mornings at 7:15 ~~ ore SENOWC AT 
NorthShore WLYT 92.5FM/ WHAV 1490AM WW Ein t MOVICE ARE K 
Eastern MA COZY 100.7FM / WHUE 1150 AM Simin Rtn gti sen cnn none 
Rhode Island WLKW101.5FM/ WLKW 990 AM 
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Plowin’ 


stars 


A look at the men 
who groom the slopes 


by Bart King 
I ’‘m not much of a skier, but 


when I ski, I ski in the 

morning. In the morning the 
trails are uncrowded and the 
snow is firm and smooth. The 
morning snow even sounds the 
way skiing is supposed to, and 
every turn of the skis kicks up a 
fine powdery spray that sparkles 
in the early sunlight. 

But it doesn’t last. 

By mid-afternoon, after being 
trampled by hundreds of skiers, 
morning's pristine powder be- 
come harsh, hard-packed ice, 
deep ruts, and spiral fractures. 
The better skiers use words like 
“challenging” and “fast” to de- 
scribe these changes, and they 
actually.seem to enjoy the condi- 
tions. But there are others, like 
me, who head straight for the 
lodge. 

If the lodge overlooks the 
trails, | can sip a beer and watch 
for the bright-yellow warning 
lights that whirl atop the snow- 
grooming machines. | can relax 
when the lifts shut down and the 
machines begin their work be- 
cause I know by morning they 
will have patiently — almost 
magically — brought order to the 
chaos on the mountain. More 
than anything else, these ma- 
chines are what keep ski areas in 
business. 

The men who drive the ma- 
chines are a special breed. Some 
of them are skiers, but most are 
not. Their task is to wrestle snow, 
not glide over it. They move 
through the night, unseen and 
unappreciated by most skiers, 
who rarely understand the skill 
involved in breaking up ice, 
flattening moguls, and pushing 
around tons of snow during the 


course of a single night. By 
morning, those ravaged, ice-filled 
trails will have become powdery 
paths of smooth snow, ready 
once more for the onslaught of 
skiers. 

I recently had the chance to 
ride along with some of these 
unsung heroes at Loon Mountain 
in New Hampshire, and to learn a 
little about their nightly labors. 

* *” * 

At four in the afternoon at 
Loon Mountain, the aprés-ski 
crowd is sprawled throughout 
the lodge. Stories of the day’s 
exploits are being told, and 
drinks are being poured. Even 
with a full day of skiing behind 
them, the skiers are determined 
to keep on playing. 

Meanwhile, at a different place 
on the mountain, the groomers 
are starting to roll. A grooming 
report has been prepared by the 
mountain manager before the 
first shift arrives, and the crew 
gathers to read it. It specifies 
which trails are to be groomed, 
plus any special instructions, 
such as an upcoming race or 
other event where particular at- 
tention will have to be focused on 
a certain trail. 

The report also indicates which 
attachments are to be used. The 
Loon groomers use three dif- 
ferent attachments, depending on 
conditions: a tiller for deep turn- 
ing of hard-packed snow and ice; 
a roller for packing freshly fallen 
loose snow; and a powder-maker 
for smoothing out and fluffing up 
packed powder. Along with the 
adjustable blade on the front of 
the machine, these attachments 
are the only tools they'll use to 
groom more than 200 acres by 











morning. 

The process hasn't always been 
this efficient. Sonny Macaulay, 
the mountain manager at Loon, 
has been in the ski business for 
over 35 years and has seen the 
changes firsthand. He was on the 
ski patrol at Cannon Mountain in 
the early ‘50s. 

“We used a roller made out of 
bicycle rims and hardwood 
slats,” he recalls. It was taken up 
the hill using the rope tow and 
brought down by a patrolman on 
skis. 

“If there was six inches or-more 
of snow, you could ski straight 
down,” he says. “Otherwise, you 
had to snowplow, and that took a 
lot of time.” At one point, Can- 
non used six of those contrap- 
tions to speed up the grooming 
process. They were faster than 
their predecessor: sidestepping. 

Sidestepping was the original 
method. Skiers — usually the ski 


patrol — walk sideways down 
the mountain packing the snow, 
using skis and body weight. It’s a 
time-consuming and tiring job, 
but even today it’s the best way 
to provide a solid base of snow on 
the steep trails for the groomers 
to ride on. 

To understand what happens 
to the mountain during the day, 
one must understand the 
dynamics of skiing. Simply put, 
every time a ski is turned, snow is 
pushed from the spot of the turn. 
As the day progresses, the snow 
moves from the center of the trail 
to the edges near the woods. This 
is where the knowledgeable 
skiers move as the day wears on. 

When the groomers make their 
first pass over a trail, they ride the 
edges, too. The blade on the front 
of their machine angles toward 
the center of the trail and the 
snow is pushed back where it 
came from. The roller or powder- 





Be age ae, ~ Bi ie 
maker then follows, smoothing 
out the lumps and dragging the 
snow a little farther up the hill. 

“Skiers push it down ... we 
push it back up,” says Jim Rob- 
erts, who has an unusual vantage 
point. He is a certified ski instruc- 
tor as well as a groomer on the 
four-to-midnight shift.. Knowl- 
edge of the mountain from these 
two points of view has its advan- 
tages, but there are drawbacks, 
too. At times, conflicts can arise. 

A few years ago New England 
had an unusual winter: it snowed 
on a regular basis. Each day 
seemed to be better than the last 
— no ice, no rain, and no 
apologies to the bank. Like the 
rest of the skiers that year, 
Roberts skied as much as he 
could; and after one particularly 
large snowfall, he became fond of 
a trail that had developed a nice 
mogul field. 


; 


Continued on page 12 
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With Icelandair’s Joint-Fare Program, you'll board a Pan Am domestic flight at 
Logan Airport to connect with your Icelandair flight at New York’s Kennedy 


Airport to Europe. 


AND ICELANDAIR INCLUDES ALL THESE EXTRAS: 

C Free wine with dinner, cognac after —in flight. D Free deluxe roundtrip 
motorcoach between Luxembourg and select cities in Germany, Belgium and 
Holland. (1) Reduced train fares to Switzerland and France. 1) Super Saver 
Kemwel car rentals at $49 per week in Luxembourg. 

WE'RE THE ONLY WAY TO FLY TO THE BREATHTAKING BEAUTY OF ICELAND. 
From a 24-hour stopover to a grand tour of two weeks or more, we have the 
perfect package for a visit to Iceland, Europe’s most beautifully kept secret! 


SERVES SCANDINAVIA LIKE ICELANDAIR. 
Now flights to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, Gothenburg and Bergen. 
nobody has lower scheduled fares! 
NOW FLY ICELANDAIR TO LONDON, GLASGOW, GREENLAND, AND THE FAROE ISLANDS. 
Fares subject to change, valid thru 3/28/85. For information, restrictions 
and reservations for all of Icelandair’s low fares call your travel agent or 


Icelandair toll-free at 1-800-223-5500. 


ICELANDAIR & 


wa NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR BEST VALUE TO EUROPE | 





FUROPE 
ONSALE! 








TURN 


BACK 


Uiadiod < 
THIS SUNDAY. 


The 50s and 60s may be gone, but all 
id al-me|a-y-l ame) ale Mii -mela Mme laler bh malic lalas 


from 10 til 


midnight on Little 


Walter's Time Machine. Two great 
hours to remember. 


ROCK THE BOAT RADIO: 
lOl.7FM WENX 


ston Phoenix Radio 





by Jane Penner Silks 


ne reason people con- 
O sider skiing an expensive 

sport is the high cost of 
equipment. Skis, boots, poles, 
and bindings can easily cost more 
than $1000. But new gear needn't 
come that steep. The savvy buyer 
can get a good deal by shopping 
wisely at the right time of year. 

Ski-equipment packages offer 
selected skis, bindings, and poles 
(and occasionally boots) at con- 
siderable savings over their 
prices when purchased sepa- 
rately. They may be just what it 
takes to get “retired” skiers or 
families with ‘several kids onto 
the slopes. 

Like other bargains, however, 
ski-equipment packages have 
both pros and cons. The biggest 
pro, obviously, is price. During 
early fall — a prime time to buy 
ski equipment — one leading 
Boston ski store was offering a 
package that consisted of K2 405 
SR skis, Tyrolia 170 bindings, 
Duralite sport poles, and mount- 
ing for $189.88. Bought sepa- 
rately, those items would cost 
$314.95. A package for more 
advanced skiers offered Dynastar 
MV5 skis, Tyrolia 380D bindings, 
Duralite Ultra poles, and mount- 
ing — a $499.95 value — for 
$299.88. 


Equipment-package compo- 


Package deals } 


Saving on ski equipment 


nents are usually well matched. 
You won't, for example, find a 
pair of Marker M40 racing bind- 
ings offered on a pair of low-end 
skis designed for the developing 
novice. Although this is less 
important a consideration for 
skiers who know their equip- 
ment, those who lack experience 
may find it reassuring to have 
knowledgeable ski merchan- 
disers put together a package of 
compatible components for 
them. 

Package equipment deals are 
great for skiers who have been 
away from the sport for a while 
and are confronted with recent 
technological advances. Some- 
one who last skied on wooden 
skis with cable bindings may well 
be bewildered by fiber glass skis 
and Geze bindings, which release 
from the toe as well as the heel. 

Parents also stand to benefit 
from investing in ski-equipment 
package deals. Unless the little 
eight-year-old hot dogger is 
another Phil Mahre in the mak- 
ing, he'll do just fine with what- 
ever’s on sale. Remember, he'll 
outgrow everything by next sea- 
son, anyway. 

There are, however, some 
drawbacks to  ski-equipment 
packages. For one thing, package 
deals aren't available for all 
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models and makes. Most consist 


of equipment designed for the 
intermediate or novice skier. Gi- 
ant-slalom racers, for example, 
would have to look long and hard 
to find a package deal that 
included K2 812s. And most 
experts and racers are partial to a 
particular type of binding. They'd 
rather choose their own than 
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have them chosen by packagers. 
When you're going 60 miles an 
hour, you want to believe in your 
equipment. 

Fortunately, there are alter- 
natives for the expert. One of the 
best is to buy high-performance 
demo skis. As with packages, this 
means that the buver is stuck 
with the bindings already 
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mounted on the skis. But the 
attraction of saving $100 to $200 
may outweigh that limitation — 
and if the buyer really hates the 
bindings, he can always replace 
them. (High-performance demo 
skis seldom include poles or 

boots as part of the package.) 
Another way to save money on 
Continued on page 12 
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GUIDE TO NEW ENGLAND SKIING 















tae “Highlands Inn 


Miles of X-country ski trails, ice skating and 
snowshoeing at the inn. Downhill skiing and 
sleigh rides nearby. Lovely rooms, fireplace. 
Great mid-week rates. 


DOSTAL’S 
on Magic Mountain 


SUPER MARCH SPECIALS 


* Walk to slopes & lifts 
« Minutes from Bromiley 


























Opened all year round. 
eekday lift discounts offered. 


Main Street 4 
Bethlehem, New Hampshire \ 
(603) 869-5541 








The Gables inn Aromas of 


home cooking . . . early 

American bedrooms with 
antiques, wide plank floors, and 
private baths. . . a fireside to which 
friends return often. Featured in 
“New England Country Inns.” 
Hosts: Sol and Lynn Baumrind 
Mt. Rd. Stowe, VT 05672 
802-253-7730. .. 


















P.O. Box yao t Jehem, NH 035 Aas Lane ee P31 802-824-6700 wendiead 
me Sheplers ww || | GREEN MOUNTAIN SKI 
Haewbre me Sry “pt TOURING CENTER 

estaurant ounge 
SPRING SKI 3-da vigteinss 
peaeane PACKAGE Three Stallion Inn 
\ or room 
with this Ad! oaabaae 


35Ks of Groomed & Tracked 
Trails, Sauna, Cocktail 
Lounge — Ski Shop 


Rooms & Meals Available 
Reasonable Rates 
Moonlight Skiing 
Ice Skating Nearby 


Fireplaces in all downstairs 
living rooms — 


Enjoy all this in an 18th 
century New England Inn. 


Contact 
The Geibels 
802-728-5575 














A Romantic 
™ Country Inn 
“SPRING SKI SPECIAL” 
$32.00-845.00 per person. 
(includes dinner / breakfast) 
* 10 minutes to Stratton 
* Cross-country skiing 4 blocks away 





Jamaica, Vt. 05343 + (802) 874-4140 
eee 











LOG CABIN MOTEL & 
TRAP-IN LOUNGE 





oe 
— THREE MT. INN 








Classic comfortable lodging at affordable 
prices. 40 newly renovated rooms. At 
Thayers enjoy breakfast at Margaret El- 
len’s and fine dining and friendly lounge 
at the Back Street Cafe 
$15.95-$19.95 for 1 
$18.95-$26.95 for 2 








Enjoy the ja of a Victorian Inn. 
LODGING « DINING « LOUNGE 
* Charming rooms, all with private baths. 











Wachusett 


MOUNTAIN 
Ski Area 
Princeton, Mass. 
¢ 100 acres of skiing 
¢ 15 trails” 


¢ 3 chair lifts 
¢ 100% snow making 


Night skiing every night 
until 10 pm. 


Limited ticket policy. 
Full service lodge 





‘To ski better, ski the 
mountain better skiers ski!’ 
SKI 








RIVER GLEN 


THE SKIER’S MOUNTAIN 


9 DAY 
SKI - 
PACKAGE - 


includes, Lift Tickets, 2 
Bedroom Condo for 4 Adults 


Sun tery a 


Greater savings on larger condos Sper al rates for 
Juniors 14 and under 




















© Spectacular mow views — in town location. 
REASONABLE RATES cABLETV §=@® : Caenie male a aren gets and rental shop. 
° e oom rates include ful ‘aklast 
Only 14 miles to Killington; ng one $ eo tye Only 1 hour from Boston. BATTLEGROUND 
Rt. 107 Stockbridge, Vermont . Littleton, N.H. 03561 Highland Ave., Manchester Cemer Vermont 05255 , 617-464-2355 Fo: detaits write The Raltieground. Ai 17. Wassheld VT 05673 
802-234-9598 (603) 444-6469 802-362-4565 oe See ees 
ie *J Buccaneer 
JL= an 


Thompson Inn 
Restaurant & Lounge 











Se 


SKI SEASON 
PACKAGE 
3 Days — 2 Nights 


$149.9 and up per couple 
(Tax & gratuities not included) 
Dinners included 
both evenings 


Innkeepers 
Linda & Bucky 
Thompson 
At Historic 
Wallace Hill 
Bethlehem, NH 03574 


¥; mile right on Rt. 302 
off 1-93, Exit 40 





GR (603) 444-6531 FE 
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=7 Country Lodge 
STOWE, VERMONT 


¢ Enjov Stowe — one of the 
world’s top ten ski resorts 
Free Shuttle bus to nearby 
ski lifts and X-country ski 
trails 

Comfortable pine paneled 
rooms with 2 double beds, 
color TV, in-room coffee, full 


private bath 
@ Game room/lounge with 
fireplace and BYOB bar 


Rates include full breakfast 

and aprés-ski soups inmour 

cozy dining room 

Group rates available with 

MAP. Lodge sleeps 50 

Hot Tub 4 
Minutes to lifts and village 
night life 

Moderately priced 


A TREASURE CHEST OF 
VERMONT HOSPITALITY 
HOSTS: BILL & BILL 
802-253-4772 
RR#1, 1390 Mt. Rd. 

Stowe, Vermont 05672 “ 
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Tenney has the appeal of a 
small, friendly area, yet offers 
“big” mountain skiing. Two 
hours from Boston, we offer: 


* over 8 miles of trails. 

* one of the longest chairlifts 
in N.H. 

* 28 acres of snowmaking. 
* limited ticket sales. 

¢ 1500’ verticle. 

¢ night skiing. 

* advance reservations. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 


(603) 536-1717 
P.O. Box 11, Plymouth. NH 03264 
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Wiley 









An Old-Fashioned Country Inn 


One mile from Bromley lifts, 
and minutes from Stratton, Magic 
and four cross-country centers. 


Rooms with fireplaces, 
family suites, fireside dining, 
and bomemade sticky buns. 


Wiley Inn 
Peru, Vermont 
802-824-6600 














Gdeathervane 
Motel 


“MID WEEK MADNESS” 


We are proud to offer this 
exceptional value. Sunday 
thru Thursday, only 
$15.00 p.p. d’bl. occ.* for 
an immaculately clean, 
newly refurbished room. 
A guest wrote to us saying, 
**‘We'’ve stayed many 
places — but none com- 
pare! 
802-362-2444 

Box 378P 

Manchester, Vermont 05254 
*Non-holiday periods 
Cash offer 























CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values: 


SUPER VACATION! 


1 WEEK 


$949- 


Se are per 

dbl. occ. hag 1 % ta tax 
& tour operator service 
charge. 


a” 6Your vacation in Hawaii 
- Boston 


Ru rates are per person double occupan- 
cy plus 15% tax and service and vary with 
date of departure. 

All vacations include round-trip jet, 
transfers, hotel accommodations. 


Depart from Boston! 
CLUB MED 


Buccaneer’s Creek, 
Caravelle ¢ Fort Royale 
Cancun ° St. Moritz 


Your Club Med Vacation in- 
cludes round-trip jet, 
transfers, 7 nights accom- 
modations, all meals, 


unlimited water sports, enter- 


tainment and much more. 


"EUROPE! 4 


4. Each way of R/T jet, June-October, 1985 


London ‘199 
i ‘219 


Frankfurt'279 


i Rates are plus departure tax, 7) 1: y 
vary with date of departure 
and are subject to change. 
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39 John F. Kennedy St., 
Harvard Square 
BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 


Office Open Sunday Noon - cree | 





Serving New York State, 


New England. ne 
and MOre _«sss/ 























~ te oe CALL TOLL FREE 
Northeastern U.S.— 1-800-451-3432 or 1-800-338-9100 
Or consult your local travel agent. 
a Airline Code: SS (note—we've changed from NO.) 


Brockway Ric 


We're going places. 





Pine 











What's the difference 
between these two lines? 
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About twenty minutes... 


.. That's the difference in the time it takes to drive from Boston 
to Ascutney Mountain Resort, where you can experience the 
thrill of true Vermont skiing, versus driving to your usual New 
Hampshire skiing spot. 

Ascutney is Vermont's most exciting new family ski resort, 
located just 6 miles off I-91 in the small rural town of 
Brownsville. Ascutney’s 31 trails of varied terrain, with 60% 
snowmaking coverage, suit skiers of all abilities and offer terrific 
skiing for the whole family. The two new triple chairlifts, in 
addition to our 2 other lifts, let you enjoy more time skiing down 
the slopes. And after skiing, savor the fine dining at the 
Ascutney Harvest Inn, right inside our resort hotel complex. 

So this weekend when you're considering driving from point B 
to New Hampshire, drive to Ascutney instead, and discover the 
essence of Vermont, only 21 hours from home. 


Ski Ascutney. For a Change. 
for reservations, call 1-800-243-0011 


Ascutney 
Mountain Resort 


Box 29-L, Route 44, Brownsville, Vermont 05037 (802) 484-7711 
i 
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Package 


Continued from page 9 
high-performance skis is to shop 
at the right times of the year — 
early fall, late spring, and sum- 
mer. During the height of ski 
season, you're unlikely to get a 
good deal, particularly around 
Christmas, when everyone is 
shopping for gifts. Wait until 
spring or summer and, although 
your selection may be more 
limited, you'll probably end up 
paying half what you would have 
a few months earlier. August and 
September are excellent times to 
buy equipment, because — ski 
stores are trying to rid themselves 
of last vear’s merchandise to 
make room for new inventory. 
Unless you're awfully status con- 
scious, you'll find nothing wrong 
with last vear’s skis — and many 
models remain unchanged from 
season to season. 

When buying a ski-equipment 
package, think ahead and think 
positively. Tell vourself that, yes, 
you are going to ski as much as 
possible this vear and, yes, you 
will improve. There’s nothing 
more frustrating than spending 
$150 on a low-end package de- 
signed for novices and one sea- 
son later finding that you've 
outgrown the equipment and that 
it's hindering your progress. 


You're far wiser to spend a few 


mediate package that you can use 
through a few seasons of steady 
improvement. 

Talk to the salesman and give 
him a realistic assessment of your 
skiing ability and prognosis for 
improvement; then buy the 
equipment that best suits your 
needs. There’s nothing wrong 
with growing into your equip- 
ment a bit, but don’t be tempted 
to buy “too much” ski. A novice 
who buys 205cm Atomic Arcs 
and Lange XL-T boots will not 
only soon abandon the sport, but 
lose a lot of money in the process 
and possibly injure himself, too. 

If you're still put off by the idea 
of spending all that money on ski 
equipment that you may not like 
— package deal or no package 
deal — take advantage of the 
many on-snow demo days of- 
fered at several New England ski 
areas. (Although most demo days 
are held in December and Janu- 
ary, a few areas hold spring demo 
days as well.) There, skiers can 
try before they buy by actually 
skiing on several different mod- 
els, types, and lengths of ski. 
Some demo days feature the 
products of only one ski manu- 
facturer, so if comparison shop- 
ping is your aim, call ahead. 

If you're just not ready for the 
expense of new equipment, con- 
sider buying used skis. Several 
Boston-area ski shops have used- 
equipment departments that sell 


secondhand boots, poles, skis, 
and bindings. And if you don’t 
mind waiting, the annual Boston 
Ski Show in the fall has a ski sale 
that offers some very outstanding 
bargains. 

Finally, if the initial outlay for 
new equipment seems high, just 
think of all the times you've had 
to rent — the prospect of owning 
your own may look a _ lot 
better. 0 


Groom 


Continued from page 8 

“They were the best bumps 
I've ever seen here,” he says. 
“Teardrop-shaped and evenly 
spaced ... they were perfect.” 

But it wasn’t a secret that could 
be kept, and each day a horde of 
skiers discovered the trail and the 
bumps became more _pro- 
nounced. Finally, the inevitable 
happened. 

The trail had to be groomed 
and the bumps taken out. By 
chance, Roberts drove the ma- 
chine that had to do it and it was 
an anguishing task. When he 
reached the top of the field he 
stopped driving for a few 
minutes, and took a long look at 
the moguls in the moonlight. As a 
skier, it didn’t seem right destroy- 
ing something so nice. The long 
shadows thrown by the head- 


lights accentuated their curves 
and made them even more allur- 
ing. The idea of taking one last 
moonlight run crossed his mind, 
and he was tempted to leave 
them alone. 

“But they said flatten. ‘em, so | 
did,” he says, although he 
grimaced as he dipped the blade 
into the first bump and shook his 
head as he mowed them down. 
When he finished, the field was 
seamless, with not a bulge or 
blemish left. But he wasn’t happy 
about what he had done. 

Normally, tough decisions like 
that aren't as large a part of the 
job as fighting boredom is. At 
nine o'clock, as a rock band starts 
its first set at a nightclub in town, 
the first grooming shift has been 
on the hill for five hours and 
they’re thinking about how much 
time they have left. 

Roberts is listening to Bob 
Seger blare out ‘Fire Lake” for 
the 12th time that night. He 
reaches into a bag of Tootsie Roll 
Pops to keep from smoking 
another cigarette. He says he 
might have gone through two 
packs by now without the 
Tootsie Rolls. Three hours are left 
on the shift. 

At midnight, the band at the 
nightclub has finished their last 
set and the skiers are winding 
down after a long day. Some 
have already gone home to get a 
good sleep for the coming day; 
those who are still out partying 
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The Magic McDonald's Ski Phone 


call 24 hours a day for the latest 
ski conditions! 


423-4833 
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will probably be a few hours late 
in the morning. The midnight 
shift is coming to work. 

Jack Pierce is one of those who 
works from midnight to eight and 
he’s the dean of the Loon Moun- 
tain groomers. For 10 years he 
has worked the trails, and he 
knows them well. 

“Taking out the wrinkles” is 
what he calls it and there aren’t 
many better at it. An occasional 
pinch of Copenhagen and the 
police scanner in the background 
are his only needs. His hand 
never leaves the. blade control 
and he makes minute adjust- 
ments continually. A quick scoop 
here or a large push there, he 
instinctively knows the right 
move every time. He even knows 
what’s underneath the snow, 
because in the summer he drives 
a bulldozer on the mountain, 
widening old trails and clearing 
land for new ones. 

He pivots constantly, checking 
both forward and back, and talks 
with Daryl Hart, the other 
groomer, meticulously making 
sure all the blemishes are gone. 
When he finishes, the trails will 
be smooth as a carpet. 

Sometime between eight and 
nine o'clock in the morning, the 
grooming is complete. The skiers 
who went to bed early are 
refreshed and already at the 
mountain. Pierce and Hart are 
tired and are going home to sleep. 

In a short time, the results of all 
the hours that went into groom- 
ing will be erased. Those here 
early will see the freshly 
groomed trails, but by the after- 
noon it will look as though 
nothing was done. A rough esti- 
mate puts the cost of grooming at 
more than $200,000 per season. 
And that’s not including the cost 
of the machines. Is it worth 
spending that much money and 
putting in that much time to 
create conditions that will only 
last a few hours? 

“Your first hundred skiers are 
your word of mouth,” says 
Macaulay. ‘Most of them ski 
hard all morning and they’re 
tired out by one o'clock.” 

He’s right. In the afternoon, 
some of the skiers are in the lodge 
commiserating with others about 
how “scratchy” it’s getting, but 
they’re also talking about that 
first run early in the morning. 
Conditions aren’t judged by the 
way the mountain looks in the 
afternoon, but by the first few 
runs of the day. 

And the next time you hear a 
story about how good the first 
run was, believe it. A lot of effort 
went into taking out the wrinkles 
and making sure those stories got 
told. 0 

















AV/S 


41 Westland Ave. 
Boston, MA 
267-5151 
110 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cambridge, MA 
491-3500 
226 Harvard St. 
Allston, MA 
232-4777 


Rent a car on the weekend 


starting as low as 








*19. 


9 6 per day 


(Minimum one day) 








70 High St. 
Boston, MA 
482-6876 
1229 Washington St. 
W. Newton, MA 
969-5550 


Avis Reservation Center 


1-800-331-1212 


AVIS 


ae | 


a Avis features GM cars. 
‘t Chevy Chevette. 








New! Save up to 25% 


STAND-BY 
RENTALS 


Every so often the Village of 
Loon has an available home at 
the last minute. It's sad! People 
could be skiing and enjoying 
the Village. 





So we've designed a Stand-By 
Rental Plan. It works like 
Stand-By Air Fares. Call us NO 
SOONER than 72 hours before 
you'd like to come. If some- 
thing's available, it’s yours for 
25% off the regular price. 


But don’t use this plan unless 
you are truly flexible. When 
you've got the best accommo- 
dations at Loon, at the best 
price, there aren't too many 
stand-bys available. 


For complete information, call 
the Village of Loon TOLL 
FREE at 800-258-8932. We 
want to ski you at Loon this 
winter. 
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Whether a 


you ski or not 
you deserve the thrills 

of being a winner in the 
$25,000 BASF Ski Sweeps. All 
you have to do is stop by your nearest 
BASF dealer and fill out a BASF 
World Cup Ski Sweeps entry form. But do it before 
March 31st. Although no purchase is required, if you can’t 
resist the temptation to purchase a BASF audio or video 
cassette, we’ll understand. c 


A MOUNTAIN OF PRIZES. You may already have won the ~ 
$25,000 Grand Prize or one of 1500 other prizes. If you’re not an 
instant winner, don’t worry, fill out the 


. OFFICIAL 

! .« x SPONSOR OF 
\-< WORLD CUP 
SKIING 
























































Sr chance entry form and send it in. 
inning names will be drawn in May and \) 
yours may be among them. ey) BASF | 
T2O|| = 
ENTER THE BASF SWEEPS, Al: chrome 
eiciie veo cossote K} L75O 
iri 
All locations chrome 
Underground Camera OF A LIFETIME 
All locations 
; VHS) 246r 
Videosmith ©) 
All locations 
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BASF CRETI9O sacs) 
chromdioxid extra II 


hifi stereo Cassette - 2 x 45 min - 132m 
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Wachusett 


Continued from page 5 

some of the ski area’s investors to 
panic, and Crowley temporarily 
lost the controlling interest in the 
stock. (He and his partners 
bought it back last December.) 
After some financial reworking, 
the Associates were able to build 
a $400,000 structure to divert 
runoff water away from the 
Fitchburg reservoir, and the DEM 
allowed them to reopen that 
June. Later, as a further safeguard 
against erosion, the sides of the 
snowmaking pond were lined 
with rocks. 

Even now, the water-quality 
issue makes waves. With the 
diversion structure in use, 
Provencial is worried that the 
level of water in the reservoir will 
fall. “We'd like them to clean up 
the water enough for us to be 
able to have it again,” he said. 
Lawyers are currently trying to 
negotiate a settlement on this 
issue. On the other side of the 
mountain, O’Brien, who is now 
the general manager of the ski 
area, is also concerned about the 
water issue. “Fitchburg is always 
screaming about its water. We 
haven't really affected them ex- 
cept for one big spill in 1983, and 
that didn’t even do enough dam- 
age to exceed the EPA standards. 
The kind of turbidity they’re 


talking about, you can’t even see 
in a water glass if you held it-up. 
We're ‘not trying to ruin their 
water supply — we just wish this 
issue could get resolved.” 

Though the water-quality 
problems haven't yet been 
solved, the ski area has had more 
success in reaching an agreement 
with environmentalists on sew- 
age disposal. After impact reports 
and the advisory council dis- 
couraged the use of septic tanks, 
the Associates decided to build a 
$1 million sewage pipe from the 
mountain to the treatment facility 
in Fitchburg. O’Brien noted that, 
as a “public service,” the pipe 
was designed to match the town 
of Westminster's specifications, 
should that town ever want to tie 
into the system. 

Another environmentally sen- 
sitive project that the Wachusett 
Mountain Associates developed 
on their own initiative was an 
energy-saving heating system for 
the base lodge. The snowmaking 
generators were built into a shed 
next to the lodge, where their 
excess heat is funneled away to 
heat the rooms next door. The 
equipment produces five times 
more heat than the lodge needs, 
and the system seems to be 
working effectively. 

When the capacity of this 
innovative lodge was being, de- 
cided, the DEM determined from 
public-opinion surveys and traf- 
fic studies that residents near the 


ski area were only willing to 
tolerate a moderate amount of 
hubbub. So the area was ex- 
panded to accommodate only 
1900 skiers. Lynch said, “We 
could have made room for 3000, 
but that’s not what the towns 
wanted.” Now, when the 660- 
space parking lot is full, cars are 
sent away with a xeroxed note 
explaining the  limited-ad- 
missions policy. 

Because of some unique fea- 
tures at Wachusett, the usual 
environmental trouble spots of 
scenic damage and wildlife de- 
struction were basically non- 
issues. The mountain was marred 
with roads, buildings, and _ ski 
trails long before the en- 
vironmental impact report was 
written; a few new trails didn’t 
alter the mountain’s face much 
more. Nonetheless, the ski-area 
designers did leave wide swaths 
of trees between many trails to 
reduce the unsightliness of open 
slopes and to help _ prevent 
erosion. As for wildlife, the en- 
vironmental impact report con- 
cluded that there were no rare 
species of animals in the area to 
protect. In fact, the additional 
open space has attracted more 
hawks, deer, and owls than the 
area had before. 

* * * 

The success of a redevelop- 
ment project as complicated as 
Wachusett’s is harder to measure 
than ‘the turbidity level in the 


reservoir. But one clue is ‘the 
attendance figure of 600,000 for 
last. season, with an _ increase 
expected for this year. Another 
positive response comes from 
Fraser Noble, a member of the 
citizen Wachusett Mountain Ad- 
visory Council. “If you've ever 
seen a ski area in the summer, it’s 
amazing what a mess there is 
underneath the snow. Here, the 
water is diverted off the trails and 
there’s grass growing under the 
lifts. It looks nice,” he Said. Lynch 
also praised the anti-erosion 
measures on the slopes. “The 
trails were cut almost as carefully 
as you'd build a golf fairway. 
They're very smooth. The pros in 
the industry come up here, and 
just shake their heads. They can’t 
believe how careful we've been.” 
A third vote of confidence comes 
from John Hitchcock, who super- 
vised the construction as chair- 
man of the Wachusett Mountain 
Monitoring Board. “They [the 
developers] complied completely 
with our regulations, and did a 
good job,” he said. 

The expense and endless nego- 
tiations that accompany such 
careful and closely monitored 
construction may scare other pri- 
vate developers away from simi- 
lar ski-area development proj- 
ects. Wachusett Mountain As- 
sociates was willing to persevere 
in the face of all this scrutiny 
because the officials knew that 
they were sitting on a gold mine. 





INDIAN .HEAD 


MOTEL RESORT 


At the entrance to 


x 
- ty 
8. 4\ 
Franconia Notch 





SPRI 
Midweek starting March 3 


5 minutes from: 
Loon Mt. 

Cannon Mt. 

Mittersill 

(Ski Areas) 





For Reservations Call 


Toll Free Outside N.H. 1 (800) 258-8912 


20 minutes from: 
Bretton Woods 

Waterville Valley 

(Ski Areas) 


@ 2 Nights Deluxe Lodging 
@ 2 Complete Breakfasts 


@ 2 Complete Dinners 


@ 2 Days FREE Skiing at Cannon Mt., 
Loon Mt., Waterville Valley or 
Bretton Woods 


ONLY $g9.°°.. 


ROUTE 3, LINCOLN, N.H. 03251 


in the Heart of the 





MEMBER 


ad 


@ 5 Nights Deluxe Lodging 
@ 5Complete Breakfasts 
@ 5Complete Dinners 


@ 5 Days FREE Skiing at Cannon Mt., 
Loon Mt., Waterville Valley or 


Bretton Woods 


onty *215.... 


Plus FREE use of Indoor Pool, Saunas, Jacuzzi, Game Room, and 
LIVE Entertainment in our Thunderbird Lounge. 


On Premises Cross Country Ski Trails 


*Dbl. Occ. plus Tax & Gratuity 


No Personal Checks Accepted 


. All Major Credit Cards Accepted 


INDIAN HEAD RESORT 


(603) 745-5181 


AREA CODE 


They can now reap the benefits 
of their patience while sitting at 
the lodge and watching the 
thousands of paying customers 
whizz down the perfectly mani- 
cured slopes. O 


Learner 


Continued from page 3 

places to stop on the way down.” 
On the way up the chair lift, she 
told me how she and her brother 
had once lured one of his friends, 
a novice skier, up an intermediate 
slope, and how it had taken him 
two hours to get down. 

At the top, I realized that the 
slope was, in fact, much steeper 
than I had imagined. Judy took 
off down the hill before | could 
tell her this. So | started down, 
my legs perpetually flaired. I had 
made one turn before I realized | 
was hurtling out of control 
toward the woods, and | de- 
liberately crash-landed. | tried it 
again, inching my way down, but 
I couldn’t stop myself from gain- 
ing speed, and fell again. By then, 
other skiers were offering en- 
couragement. | was suddenly 
confronted with my nine-year- 
old fear: hundreds of people on 
the chair lift were watching me 
fall, and it wasn’t funny. | con- 
tinued down the hill, falling 
every few hundred feet. At one 
point, Judy called down to me 
from the chair lift. She was 
coming up to rescue me. Luckily, 
I made it down without her 
counsel, gaining confidence as 
the bottom came into view. 

That was it. It was raining so 
hard that almost everyone was 
heading in. | had made it down 
the intermediate slope, the most 
difficult one open. I was satisfied; 
I would do better next time. 
Besides, I could feel my muscles 
— those proverbial muscles-you- 
never-use — tightening up. As | 
headed back into the lodge, I saw 
that Pippins and Hobbits were 
still practicing. They could have 
been me, 15 years ago, but | had 
been busy at the figure-skating 
rink in Maryland. I also saw that 
Shannon, the hard-luck ski stu- 
dent from the day before, was 
sitting in the lodge, drenched as 
ever. She had come back; she had 
tried again, for the third time. She 
would be a skier yet. Oo 











the 
guaranteed 
classified 


The Boston Phoenix is 
making classsified 
advertising better for you. | 
We guarantee that in your 
ad in the For Sale, Apart- 
ments for Rent, Room-, 
mates or many other 
categories doesn’t work 
after you’ve bought it in 
advance for two con- 
secutive weeks ... we will 
keep running it FREE. Not 
just for one more week, 
| but until it works. All you 
“have to do is call and tell 
us to rerun your ad. The 
guarantee applies to any 
non-commercial ad for a 
single transaction. Now 
THAT's a guarantee. FREE 
until it works. THE guaran- 
tee 
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Ski & stay 200 feet 
from Sugarloaf/USA 


for $209 per person 


We’re the Sugarloaf Inn Timberwind or Westwind Call anytime for 
Resort with Sugarloaf/USA our condominium-hotels, reservations or information 
at our doorstep and two our Sugartree Club with 40 ~—_ on our money-saving 
chairlifts in our front yard, studio apartments plus a package. Or send the 
and we can make your fitness center, indoor pool, coupon for our new 
spring vacation as exciting racquetball, saunas, brochure. 
and enjoyable as skiing itself. Jacuzzis, even hot tubs. Join us this spring for the 
most fun you'll ever have 


Lodging is only the The perfect base of with your skis off : . . or on. 


beginning. operations. 
Choose from the best Enjoy having lift tickets, ski 
selection of school, day care, and 
accommodations on the equipment rentals handled 4 + dies Ge mere eaRISA cas 
mountain: the full-service right in the Inn. Cross | my doorstep. Please send me 
Sugarloaf Inn, the country ski from your door more information on ski 
Birchwood and Commons to the Valley Touring j holidays at the Sugarloaf Inn 
‘condominiums, Center, ice skate under the ‘I Resort. 
lights on our pond, stroll or i Name 
ski to the shops and , Address 
restaurants in the Sugarloaf =| City State 


Sugarloaf Inn Resort Village. I Zip Phone ____ 


On the Mountain Call toll-free | + ceding 4 el - 


Meee Carrabassett Valle g 
Maine 04947 *  1-800-343-4075* Carrabassett Valley, Maine 
“eo 
and reserve early 04947. 3-85 BP 
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“Like it? 
We got it 
at Marshalls” 


“We may not enfoy the same sports, but we 
sure agree on where to buy our activewear. 
Marshalls. No one gives you so much for 
so little. 


Take Jean's tennis outfit. It’s all first 
quality from a famous pro maker...right , 
down to her shoes. She bought it at 
Marshalls for a lot less than regular 
prices at the better area stores. 


Me? I play racquetball. And I 
enjoy wearing designer styles. 
But I won't pay more than | 
have to, so you'll find me at 
Marshalls every time. From 
pro maker joggers, shorts 
and designer tee shirts to 
brand name visors, accessory 
bags—even sweat socks. At 
Marshalls they all cost a lot 
less.” 


So if high prices have 
turned you away from 
feqerctbeame)a-becetm- bere 
designer styling, get back 
into the swing of things at 
Marshalls. Brand Names 
For Less. 











MAarsina 


rand Names for Less! 


BEDFORD Bedford Shop. Ctr., CANTON Washington and Rt. 27, CHELMSFORD Rt. 4 by Purity, bape Pind FRAMINGHAM Rt. 9 
FRANKLIN Rte. 140, HINGHAM Rt. 3A Lincoin Plaza, HYANNIS Adj. Cape Cod Mall, LEOMINSTER Rt. 12 4 ; 
MARSHFIELD Rt. 139 Marshfield Plaza, MEDFORD Rt. 16 Meadow Gien Mall, NEWTON, Needham St. east 
Pleasant St. SWAMPSCOTT Ri. 2-A Vinnin Square TEWKSBURY Tewksbury Shop. Ctr., 
NH Locations BEDFORD Rt. 3 and Kilton Rd. across from the Bedford Mall, NASHUA Royal Ridge Mall, PORTSMOUTH 
Ri Locations CRANSTON Rt. 5 Oaklawn Ave. 2/5 mile north of Warwick Mall EAST 


* Monday thru Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. (Watertown 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.) 
* MA stores open Sun. 12 noon to 6 p.m. (So Weymouth and Canton to 5 p.m.) 
* Ri and NH stoces open Sun. COX AAO BSOOOOOCE EHO Ok 
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1985 WINTER SPECIALS 


-INNSBRUCK aw’ m.\\ MARDI GRAS WEEKEND 
Austria es he ° 
Round trip air-fare, Boston-Munich t Me) , at S unday river 
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ast and dinner 
* Special parties $4 29 


ate MOOR SPRING SKIING 
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COANE NGO ot rears fee S 
Y IP WILL be 
CALL FOR DETAILS: 742-4265 March 22-24 1 39 


OFFERING THE BEST IN SKIING AT AFFORDABLE PRICES 
THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND, THE WEST AND EUROPE! 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION ON ALL BESTOURS CONTACT 
BOSTON ENTERTAINMENT AND SEASONAL TOURS 
11 BEACON STREET, SUITE 610 


BOSTON, MA - (617) 742-4265 
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The balance of prowess 
How to choose the right fitness program 


by Lauren Merlin Walker 


our brother jogs, your aunt 
Y goes to aerobics, your best 

friend swims, your boss 
does Nautilus, and the guy at the 
next desk is a raquetball addict. 
They all look healthier than you 
do, but which one is getting the 
best exercise? 


Well, it depends. Says Bob 
Gordon, exercise physiologist at 
Back Bay Racquet Club, “Fitness 
is generally accepted to have a 
number of different components: 
body composition, flexibility, 
muscle strength and endurance, 
and aerobic or cardiovascular 
fitness.” 

Nearly any form of exercise 
will help with all these areas, but 
some are more helpful than 
others. Cardiovascular fitness 
benefits most from “aerobic” 
forms of exercise, which are not 
limited to aerobics or aerobic 
dance. “Aerobics is a word that 
has a general meaning,” accord- 


ing to Dr. Michael Janson, direc- 
tor of the Cambridge Center for 
Holistic Health. “It can be 
achieved with any repetitive mo- 
tion that allows you to work up a 
sweat without getting out of 
breath.” 

Janson says that some good 
aerobic exercises include swim- 
ming, running, cross-country ski- 
ing, exercise bicycling, and aero- 
bic dance. The key is to raise your 
pulse, for 20 minutes each day, to 
a rate calculated by subtracting 
your age from 220 and multi- 
plying that by between .66 and 
.75. For example, if you are 25, 
you'll want to raise your pulse to 
between 117 and 146. 

“What we advocate is three 
hours a week of aerobic ex- 
ercise,” explains Nancy Hines of 
the Boston Cardiovascular 
Health Center. “We recommend 
a rate of about 20 minutes a day. 
Anything at all that will get a 


person to that level is good, and it 
can be as easy as going out for a 
walk. I think walking is about the 
easiest way. Jogging is good. 
Swimming is very good if a 
person is overweight, because it 
doesn’t put stress on the legs and 
bones.” 

Janson cautions that an aerobic 
exercise class may not be the 
ideal aerobic routine for every- 
one, because “if you go to an 
aerobics class, and you're 40 and 
everybody else is 20,” you may 
work too hard, and lose the 
aerobic benefit. His rule of thumb 
is: “You should work up a sweat 
without getting out of breath, and 
you should be able to keep the 
exercise up for at least 20 minutes 
without getting out of breath.” 

“Nautilus machines, para- 
mount machines, barbells — all 
build muscle strength and en- 
durance,” says physiologist 
Gordon, “which allows you to 


participate in most sports at a 
higher level of competency and 
at a higher degree of safety 
because you have more strength. 
Muscular endurance allows you 
to perform a task for a longer 
period of time without fatigue, 
and [this kind of training] im- 
proves the body contour.” 
Nautilus and its brethren, how- 
ever, are not really the kind of 
thing that increase the heart 
rate,” warns Hines, of the 
Cardiovascular Health Center. 
“Nautilus programs usually have 
a stationary bike as part of the 
program,” notes Janson, “but it’s 
not enough, usually five or six 
minutes. | advise people to in- 
crease that to 20 or 25 minutes.” 
Another aspect of fitness is 
flexibility. ‘Flexibility is some- 
thing altogether different [from 
aerobic or cardiovascular train- 
ing],” says Gordon. “Flexibility is 
the range of motion a joint is 


capable of. For some activities — 
dancing, punting, hurdling — 
you need a high degree of 
flexibility. Recreational athletes 
need just a moderate amount of 
flexibility.” 

Weight training and _ static 
stretching — some of the more 
traditional floor exercises — are 
good for increasing flexibility. 
Most physical activities will im- 
prove flexibility to at least some 
degree, but “usually flexibility is 
done as a separate component,” 
Gordon says. 

Then there’s body composition 
— as Gordon puts it, “the ratio of 
body tissue — bone and muscle 
— to fat.” Body composition is 
usually improved by any activi- 
ty,” Gordon says. He notes that if 
your ratio is not good, and you 
begin to do something about it, 
“you tend to increase muscle tone 
and decrease body fat. You'll gain 
at least some strength, some 
cardiovascular improvement, and 
some flexibility. ” 

“A lot of people come in here 
and they've never exercised 
before,” says Keith Koniares, fit- 
ness evaluator at Fitcorp. “Just 
putting in the cardiovascular 
workout improves their weight.” 

Nearly all these fitness 
professionals agree that doing 20 
minutes to a half an hour per day 
of exercise would begin to 
produce all kinds of benefits 
within three months. According 
to Janson, any activity that meets 
his definition of aerobic exercise 
— working up a sweat without 
panting or gasping — should lead 
to a number of positive physical 
changes, including improved 
digestion and sugar regulation, 
the cleansing of body toxins 
through sweating, more normal 
blood pressure and weight, better 
cholesterol balance, and 
enhanced cardiovascular and 
pulmonary function. “Any pro- 
gram of exercise has to help,” 
Janson says. 

There is, however, no all- 
purpose exercise. Sports such as 
racquetball may have both aero- 
bic and “anaerobic” (muscle- 
building) benefits, but, depend- 
ing on your game, neither can be 
guaranteed. 

“I love racquetball,” Janson 
says. “It’s a lot of stop-and-go, 
though. It probably doesn’t get 
that much to the aerobic level. It’s 
not an endurance thing, as run- 
ning is. ... Even if you only run 
for 20 minutes four times a week, 
you probably have more en- 
durance than a person playing 
racquetball four times a week.” A 
runner and racquetball player 
himself, Janson offers .. this 
evidence: “I compete against peo- 

le who are probably better 
fracquettl players] than I am, 
but if I make it to the third game, 
I outlast them. They don’t have 
the endurance that I have.” 

According to Gordon, “A 
number of activities, including 
racquetball and volleyball, and a 

Continued on page 7 
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by Susan Hutchinson 


ou’ve heard it before. “I'd 
like to get in shape and do 
something about myself, 
but with all the overtime I put in 
at work and all the social commit- 
ments I have afterward, | just 
don’t have time to get in shape.” 

But exercise experts and recent 
converts to the fitness movement 
say this attitude is a way of 
rationalizing laziness in response 
to the exercise explosion. Because 
the country has gone “gym 
crazy” and new books touting the 
“only worthwhile exercise pro- 
gram” appear every month, 
many busy people see it as just 
-another time-consuming activity. 
Weight training equipment 
rooms that resemble torture 
chambers and solemn lectures 
from exercise videos can make 
even the best-intentioned couch 
potato retreat, with a pint of ice 
cream, to a comfy chair in front of 
the TV. 

But the bottom line on all the 
fitness hype, according to ex- 
ercise and nutrition specialists, is 
that it really only takes about two 
to three hours a week to get in 
shape, and that there are many 
inexpensive, practical ways to do 
so. The experts agree that the key 
to any good fitness routine is 
motivation, and that exercise can 
easily be worked in around an 
office schedule. 

For most people, the phrase 
“getting in shape” means basic 
muscle toning and aerobic ex- 
ercise designed to strengthen the 
cardiovascular system. “That 
huffing and puffing exercise is 
really the best type,” explains 
Nancy Clark, a licensed nutri- 
tionist at Sports Medicine 
Brookline and author of The 
Athlete’s Kitchen, “It’s pretty 
much established that you need 
30 minutes of aerobic exercise 
three times a week to get in shape 
and you need 20 minutes a day 
three times a week to stay in 
shape.” Different specialists have 
varying opinions about the 
number of hours of aerobic ex- 
ercise required to stay fit, but 
even club program promoters say 
that no more than four hours a 
week is necessary. 

“You have to plan something 
that’s convenient,” Clark ex: 
plains. “For instance, I ride my 
bike back and forth to work, and 
there are many similar things you 
can just build into your everyday 
schedule.” 

Those who have developed 
their own routines say the key to 
a good fitness program is not 
only motivation but enthusiasm. 
“You've got to get psyched, and 
it’s really tough when you're 
trying to develop a positive at- 
titude about feeling pain, sweat- 
ing, and gasping for breath,” says 
one woman who converted to the 
fitness craze six months ago. “I 
said I didn’t have time, and 
actually I do have very little 
because I work weird hours and I 
spend at least 10 hours a week 
with volunteer work I do. But 
now I just make sure that I run at 
least partway to work or around 
the block at home. It takes just as 
long as reading all my junk mail 
and listening to one side of an 
album, and I feel so much better 
afterwards.” 

John Leahy, sports and recrea- 
tion. director at the Huntington 
Avenue YMCA, agrees that most 
people spend as much time find- 
ing excuses for not exercising as it 
takes to start doing it. “I can find 
an hour out of anyone’s day, no 
matter how busy they are,” he 
says. “You don’t necessarily have 
to buy a lot of equipment and go 
back and forth to a club all the 
time.” 

“Just getting out and walking 
briskly for 20 minutes at 
lunchtime is a good way to start,” 
Clark says. “Some people say, ‘! 
couldn't possibly take the time 
out in the middle of the day,’ but 
I think of it as ‘sharpening your 
sword.’ Twenty minutes is hardly 
any time, and you'll be that much 
more: productive when you get 
back.” : 
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Although fitness professionals 
say that weightlifting and other 
muscle toning exercises are 
beneficial, they agree that 
cardiovascular exercises are most 
important. “You can certainly jog 
or use a stationary bike, as long as 
it doesn’t sit in the cellar like most 
of them do,” says Peter Donovan, 
director of Fitcorp nutrition and 
diet center. “The typical guy we 
get in here is 45 years old and his 
brother has. had a heart attack or 
something. It makes him realize 
that he hasn't done a damn thing 
[to exercise] in his whole life. 
That's the type of thing you have 
to change, and it just isn’t that 
time consuming when you 
spread it out over a whole week.” 

Some specialists suggest that 
people who are just starting out 
with a fitness program make a 
list of their daily routines 
during the work week and de- 
cide which passive activities can 
be replaced or juggled to make 
time for at least thirty minutes 
of vigorous exercise. “For some 
people it’s as simple as giving 
up ‘M*A*S*H’ at 7 and taking 
a run instead,” says one woman 
who kicked her early-evening TV 
habit in favor of a do-it-yourself 
fitness program. “You might not 
like shifting that part of your 
routine,” she explains. “And, 
until you think about it, you 
might not even realize that you 
do something that unimportant 
the same time every day. Sud- 
denly you find that you do 
have time to exercise, even when 
you have something else planned 
that night after work.” 

“If you work on the eighth 
floor of a building, make a 
bargain with yourself to climb 
five flights each time and take the 
elevator for the remaining three 
— or do the same thing in your 
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apartment building,” Clark sug- 
gests. “Climbing stairs is a really 
good form of cardiovascular ex- 
ercise. And even if you didn’t 
want to run or ride your bike to 
the office, you can still park some 
distance away and walk in from 
there.” 

One young woman who works 
at an investment counseling firm 
downtown manages to exercise 
three hours a week by taking a 
series of aerobic dance classes 
and swimming once a week. But, 
she admits, “The class is right 
near my house — otherwise | 
wouldn't do it. It’s definitely not 
easy, but I do have the time.” She 
says that in the summer she also 
walks to her home in Brighton 
from her downtown office. “That 
takes a couple hours, but it 
doesn’t bother me when the 
weather is good,” she says. 
“Besides, I feel so good after | do 
it that I have more energy to do 
what's left in the day.” 

Of course, all this takes dis- 
cipline — it is still a lot easier to 
push the elevator button or jump 
on the T than to work up a sweat. 
That is where fitness clubs come 
in. “Most people join a club for 
motivation. They need the struc- 
ture,” Donovan explains. “And if 
you research the program, it 
doesn’t have to take a lot of 
time.” 

Although some shun the idea 
of clubs because of the expense 
and “shuttle time,” others say 
that is exactly why they find time 
for a club program. One man who 
works for a top Boston advertis- 
ing agency explains that the 
involvement of belonging to a 
club is what motivates him to 
work out each week. 

“My problem with this busi- 
ness is that my hours are long 
and when the crunch to finish an 
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ad campaign comes, I'm here till 
pretty late at night. So I need a 
club that’s open late, too,” he 
says. “My place is pretty small, so 
it doesn’t make sense to have a 
lot of equipment hanging around. 
I used to do sit-ups and push-ups 
at home, but I got sick of that 
pretty quick.” Now he exercises 
at least three times a week at a 
health club that is open until 10 
p.m. 

“Most of the clubs realize that 
in order to accommodate 
professionals who work late, they 
have to stay open pretty late,” he 
adds. “If you're paying to go and 
you bother to put on your sweats 
and get down there, you're going 
to work out. It’s that simple.” 

Evike Novacs, an_ exercise 
coordinator at the Body Shoppe 
in Brookline, says that the person 
who complains about not having 
enough time to exercise should 
“definitely join something. You 
can't just build with weights 
around the house. You have to 
isolate the muscle groups and 
most people don’t even know 
what muscles they have to work 
on,” Kovacs says. “Some people 
just go through the motions.” 

For those who don’t want the 
expense of a club and are easily 
bored wth running, many fitness 
specialists suggest swimming. 
“That's really excellent exercise 
for your heart and your muscles, 
and there a lot of facilities that 
charge really cheap rates to use 
just the pool,” says one woman 
who swims three times a week at 
her community recreation center 
after work. “It’s not as tiring as 
running because there’s some- 
thing unique about being in the 
water. I can deal with it because | 
associate swimming with the 
summertime; and | sort of feel 
like I'm getting away with some- 
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thing when there’s a blizzard 
outside and I’m going in for a 
quick dip.” 

Finding an exercise program 
that suits you psychologically is 
an important element in avoiding 
exercise burn-out. “You really 
have to find something that’s 
right for you or no matter how 
well it works you'll find a reason 
to get out of it,” Kovacs says. 
Other experts suggest trying a 
variety of fitness routines until 
you find something you can live 
with. 

Clarks says that some people 
find it helpful to incorporate 
particular goals into their pro- 
gram. ‘It helps if you tell yourself 
you're in training or if you set 
some specific goal in a special 
event,” she says. 

As a final suggestion, many 
specialists mention that the ava- 
lanche of exercise books that 
have descended on the market 
recently are a good tool for 
shaping your own program. “The 
books are best for the muscle 
toning exercises,’ Donovan says 
“The advantage is they're pretty 
inexpensive and it’s something 
you can do on your own without 
ever having to leave the house.” 
But club directors and nutri- 
tionalists caution that the “not- 
enough-time” people are usually 
the ones most prone to motiva- 
tion problems and the exercise 
book route could be less success- 
ful for them 

So if you really want to get in 
shape and you don’t have a lot of 
time during the day, you'll proba- 
bly have to give something up, 
but it doesn’t have to be much. 
“You can always find time to do 
what you want to do,” Clark says. 
“... We're trying to encourage 
people to get off their butts and 
move!” O 
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Pressing tops to soles at the New Balance factory 


Athletic shoes ’85 


And don’t call them sneakers 


by Charles Bloche 


f algebra ever becomes a 
I popular pastime among 

young professionals, an 
enterprising company will proba- 
bly introduce a new athletic shoe 
scientifically designed to support 
your arches while you solve 
quadratic equations. This is bare- 
ly an exaggeration. Today, there 
are athletic shoes specially de- 
signed for nearly every physical 
act. Perhaps you're one of a 
minority of purists who believe 
that a particular exercise is best 
performed in plain old sneakers 


or, God forbid, bare feet. The 
footwear industry is out to 
change your mind. 

The running boom spawned 
the fitness boom, and the run- 
ning-shoe boom has spawned a 
monster. More than 100 running- 
shoe manufacturers are facing a 
saturated runners’ market and 
declining profits. The solution? 
Follow the pounding feet. Newly 
popular sports mean new mar- 
kets for athletic shoes. Innovative 
products command higher prices 
than running shoes, which now 


must often be discounted to draw 
the customers. If you're shopping 
for sneakers today, you face a 
bewildering array of basketball, 
racquetball, running, tennis, 
aerobic, and exercise shoes — at 
bewildering prices. Call it the 
gentrification of the sneaker: ag- 
ing baby boomers are willing to 
spend generously for quality 
athletic shoes, and the industry is 
delighted to oblige with real and 
illusory technological advances 
and inflated price tags. You might 
begin to suspect that the elusive 


“runner's high” is not a feeling 
but a mark-up. Yet doctors say 
some of the new shoes are doing 
wonders to curb injuries and 
allow more people with im- 
perfect feet to enjoy the benefits 
of exercise. Which “new develop- 
ments” are for real? Which shoes 
are worth the cost? Never has it 
been so tough to tell. 

“Most of the new stuff is fluff 
— fluff and gimmickry,” says Jeff 
Galloway, a buyer for an Atlanta- 
based retail chain and author of 
Galloway’s Book on Running. 
Companies will “tell you what- 
ever they think will sell the shoe, 
and they'll tell you lies,” says 
Galloway. Still, “the manufac- 
turers have had to compete with 
each other, and we've gotten a 
steadily better product.” 

To judge the product, it’s im- 
portant to understand what an 
athletic shoe is meant to do. An 
athletic shoe, according to Robert 
Scardina, chief of podiatry at 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 
is no more than a “container for 
the foot.” An expensive shoe 
cannot radically improve your 
performance; nor can it com- 
pensate much for foot problems, 
Scardina warns. Thanks to the 
running craze, running shoes are 
the most advanced of the new 
generation of gentrified footwear. 
But despite all the advertising of 
new “high-tech” breakthroughs 
(“hype tech,” Scardina calls it), 
most running shoes in the $40 to 
$60 range are very similar. The 
basic criteria of a good running 
shoe haven't changed much since 
running peaked in the late ‘70s. 

A high, stiff “counter” — the 
plastic shell surrounding your 
heel in the back of the shoe — 
should support the ankle but also 
allow flexibility in the forefoot, 
agree Scardina and Frank San- 
topietro,, chief of podiatry at 
Children’s Hospital. The deeper 
the foot in the shoe, the more 
ankle support the shoe provides. 
Because most runners come 


down on their heels, running 
shoes wedge a “midsole” be- 
tween the heel and the hard | 
rubber sole. Made of firm but 
spongy material, the midsole 
absorbs shock and should elevate 
the heel about five-eighths of an 
inch above the toe, says San- 
topietro, who designs Saucony 
shoes for Hyde Athletic In- 
dustries. The harder your run- 
ning surface, the more cushion 
and less density you'll want from 
a midsole, but softer midsoles are 
more likely to wear down over 
time. 

The sole should be flexible, say 
Scardina and Santopietro, break- 
ing — with some: resistance — 
along its widest part, where the 
ball of your foot bends. Different 
treads, like auto tires’, are de- 
signed for different running sur- 
faces. Competitive runners often 
prefer thinner, less flexible soles, 
says Santopietro, so they can run 
faster on the balls of their feet. 
The sole should curve upwards 
toward the toes to let the runner 
push off on his forefoot. 

The fabric upper of the shoe 
should be made of some sturdy, 
breathable material, with no ex- 
posed stitching to rip. The rows 
of eyelets are best set on loose 
flaps that allow the lacing more 
flexibility for a better fit. 

Beyond these basics, the 
podiatrists say, details of shoes 
change as insignificantly as those 
of automobile models. Top-of- 
the-line shoes may offer 
“creature comforts,” or even that 
“competitive edge,’ says 
Scardina, but not substantive 
advantages for the typical runner. 
If you experience pain you can do 
some fine tuning: more cushion- 
ing in the midsole for heel pain; 
more cushioning at the ball of the 
foot for forefoot pain; a higher, 
stiffer counter for tendonitis if 
your foot rolls inward (flat feet) 
or rolls outward (high arches). 
dut no shoe — whatever the hype 

Continued on page 7 





Tight fits 


Sweating in style 


by Clara Silverstein 


hen one look at last 
W summer's bathing suit 
tells you that now is the 


time to get in shape, you can start 
by kicking aside the exercise mat 
and strolling over to the nearest 
fitness-wear boutique. The racy 
lavender Unitards, the pink-and- 
purple-striped leotards, the Day- 
Glo-looking leg warmers, and the 
pastel warm-up suits on display 
won't reshape your figure, but 
they may make exercise appeal- 
ing enough for you to go out and 
stretch those tight winter mus- 
cles. As Sterling Smith, a Nauti- 
lus instructor at the Joy of Move- 
ment Center in Kenmore Square, 
puts it, “If you accent your body, 
then you'll feel good about your- 
self and work out better.” 

These days, “accenting the 
body” can take a number of 
forms — and, fortunately, few of 
them will remind you of your 
baggy blue high-school gym suit 
or your brother's grass-stained 
sweatpants. Exercise wear has 
entered the realm of high 
fashion, with traditional dance- 
wear companies such as Danskin 
and Capezio diversifying to in- 
clude in their lines slick, highly 
styled aerobics outfits and new 
firms like Dance France, Marika, 
and Flexitard successfully enter- 
ing the market. The best custom- 
ers for these products can be 
found doing tummy tucks and 
lifting weights in the booming 
health clubs, aerobics studios, 
and Nautilus centers. These new 
consumers are as image con- 
scious as they are health con- 
scious, and they are willing to 
sink a few hundred dollars a year 


into items that will flatter their 
figures while they work up a 
sweat. 

There are plenty of customers 
for exercise wear around Boston, 
and local store managers say that 
most of them stick to variations 
on the basic leotard-and-tights 
theme. If you last set foot in a 
dance shop when you were 
holding your mother’s hand as 
she picked out appropriate attire 
for your after-school ballet 
lessons, you'll be amazed at the 


range of colors and styles now & 


available. Leotards, which used 
to come in only black, navy blue, 
and pink, can now be found in a 
variety of hues ranging from 
turquoise to lemon yellow. And 
on top of many of these dazzling 
colors, manufacturers have print- 
ed geometric designs, splashes of 
pastels, and diagonal stripes. In 
one popular design, three solid 
colors are sewn together on one 
leotard. The cut of these gar- 
ments has changed, too. Modest 
scoop-necks are a thing of the 
past. Now there are plunging V- 
necks, puckered bodices, slinky 
camisole straps, and high-cut 
legs. “People aren't afraid to 
show more off these days,” says 
John Hazard, manager of City 
Sports, in Boston. Along with this 
new styling come new prices: 
most of the modern leotards cost 
about $20 to $40, whereas the 
classic standbys still sell for about 
$10 to $20. 

The tights that complement the 
updated leotards also come in a 
rainbow of colors, and manufac- 
turers have become more creative 
in their use of fabrics. Danskin 


Fashion leotards at City Sports 


makes shimmery tights out of 
shiny Lycra with a ribbed weave 
or sequins sewn up the sides 
(about $11 a pair). Other com- 
panies are using the flashy Lycra 
in both their leotards and their 
tights. Although this fabric is 
fashionable, it is less practical 
than the nylon or cotton-synthet- 
ic blends traditionally used in 
exercise wear, says Rita Ford, 
manager of Taffy’s, in Wellesley. 
“Lycra looks pretty, but cotton is 
more functional because it ab- 
sorbs the sweat. I think people 
are turning back to the natural 
fibers more now,” she says. 
Whether cotton or synthetic, 
the updated leotards and tights 
have inspired a number of ex- 
ercise-wear spin-offs. One is the 
Unitard — a one-piece outfit 
combining leotard and tights — 
which was once strictly the garb 


of. avant-garde modern..dancers.... 


Today’s Unitards come in such 
colors as rose, peach, and 


burgundy, and are a familiar 


sight in aerobics classes. Many 
people dress them up with elastic 
belts in matching or contrasting 
colors. But because this garment 
is quite revealing (especially for 
men), a number of half-shirts and 
trunks have been designed to be 
worn over it. These look like 
leotards that have been cut in 
half. They cost about $5 to $15 
apiece and come in an array of 
colors. For the very modest — 
and also to provide greater ab- 
sorbency — City Sports sells cut- 
off T-shirts and sweatshirts, a la 
Flashdance. 

Once you've chosen your basic 
leotards or Unitards, you next 
have to consider what warm-ups 
to wear over them. Although 
ordinary drawstring sweatpants 


and...a .cotton-blend. sweatshirt ........ 


will serve the purpose, both tend 
to feel bulky and heavy after a 
few minutes of vigorous move- 
ment. John Hazard of City Sports 
recommends nylon (parachute 
material) warm-ups as an alterna- 
tive. “Nylon doesn’t make you 
feel awful when you sweat,” he 
says. For those who prefer the 
Jane Fonda look, the Capezio 
Dance-Theater Shop, in Boston, 
sells acrylic sweaters that tie at 
the midriff (about $20). Capezio 
also makes woven-acrylic full- 
body warm-ups (about $30) that 
can be worn over a leotard and 
tights. Nearly every major 
hosiery and exercise-wear com- 
pany makes leg-warmers; they 
cost about $4 to $9 and are a 
standard accessory. They do 
come in Day-Glo-varieties of 
orange and green, but you'll 
probably want to select colors 
Continued on. page 7 















What a racket 


Getting a good grip 


by Peter Hollands 


n the last few. years, tennis 
I and racquetball rackets have 

undergone a small revolu- 
tion. Major sporting-goods 
manufacturers such as Wilson, 
AMF/Head, Prince, and D.P. 
(which stands for Diversified 
Products) have incorporated new 
designs and materials into a 
bewildering array of high-tech 
rackets that replace the old 
wood-and-gut standbys. Rackets 
became a $200-million industry 
in the early 1970s as tennis 
became more and more popular 
and racquetball exploded onto 
the scene. The biggest companies 
fought to keep their share, new 
companies wanted a piece of the 
action, and marketing geniuses 
got involved. Rackets were sold 
everywhere but the post office, it 
seemed, and manufacturers used 
whatever materials people would 
buy. The marketers were aided in 
their efforts by developments in 
racket technology that broadened 
the variety of rackets and also 
provided a rationale for higher 
prices. 

The result is a bewildering 
number of rackets hanging like 
hams in all sorts of stores, at 
prices that may seem = un- 
believable to people who are 
looking at rackets for the first 
time since they strapped on a 
new Jack Kramer. autograph 
model with six laminations in 
1971. (Are there any of us left?) 

There are some wonderful 
newfangled rackets out there. 
They‘re expensive, for sure, but 
with some guidance you should 
be able to find your way through 
the synthetic thicket to a great 


racket at a decent price. 

Until the mid-'60s, all rackets 
were made of the same material: 
wood. Then René Lacoste, of 
alligator-shirt fame, developed a 
technique for stringing a light- 
weight steel racket, which 
touched off an industry-wide 
revolution. Chemists said to 
themselves, if steel can work, 
maybe other materials such as 
aluminum, magnesium, graphite, 
fiber glass, ceramic fibers, Kevlar, 
and boron can, too. Physicists 
thought, if these materials are 
lighter and stronger than wood, 
we might be able to make the 
hitting area of the racket bigger 
without increasing its weight. As 
it turned out, even they were 
surprised when they discovered 
that by increasing the area of the 
frame just a little, they increased 
the efficiency of the racket a lot. 


Some limits to expanding a- 


racket’s area are beginning to be 
understood. These limits include 
an effect called “trampolining,” 
which is when a ball sticks to a 
racket’s strings for too long, then 
shoots off wildly, as a result of 
the racket’s large size; and an 
effect called “against the rules,” 
which is when a racket is deemed 
too big for the sport. But there 
seems no stopping the research. 
New racket materials and com- 
posites are constantly introduced, 
and a couple of innovative manu- 
facturers have even put out 
rackets with the neck or grip set 
at an angle to the rest of the 
racket. 

Millions of people took up 
racket sports in the early ‘70s, but 
once they were supplied with 


rackets, marketers were faced 
with the problem of how to 
maintain the dollar value of the 
industry while selling fewer 
rackets.*This they have done by 
tripling the average price for a 
racket since 1976, to over $60. The 
dollar value of the market has 
remained steady at about $200 
million. One man, Howard Head, 
was in large part responsible for 
this marketing breakthrough. 

Head brought racket market- 
ing into the big leagues by 
introducing innovative designs 
and selling them like mad on the 
high end of the profit scale. Head 
sold his sporting-goods business 
to AMF in. 1971 for $14 million. 
Then, in 1976, he developed the 
first successful oversize racket for 
a small company named Prince. 
A larger hitting area seemed 
almost too good to be true, and 
the racket caught on. Head rode 
the fad hard, offending tradition- 
al racket outlets and making a lot 
of money by offering his break- 
through model to almost any 
store that wanted it. He also 
convinced millions of people that 
the technology that had led to 
this aluminum miracle was ex- 
pensive, and almost single-hand- 
edly notched up the price of 
rackets as he notched up the size. 
Head sold Prince to the billion- 
dollar conglomerate Chese- 
borough-Ponds for $62 million 
in 1982. 

Howard Head made racket 
prices higher forever, but luckily 
there aren’t many ideas or mar- 
keting strategies as good as his. 
These days, marketers are only 
offering variations in sizes and 
materials, so plain old competi- 
tion is driving prices down some- 
what. Racket makers are looking 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


to keep the profits up, so many manufacturer: Kunnan Lo’s Kun- 


have moved their manufacturing nan Enterprises. 
to Taiwan, where labor is 


rackets are made in Taiwan, 


Lo’s factories paint many dif- 
cheaper. About 60 percent of all ferent brand names on every 
production run, and no one can 
about half of them by one say which brands are actually the 





same racket. Lo has started paint- 
ing his own brand name, Pro- 
Kennex, on more of the rackets 
lately, and has made himself the 
fourth largest racket retailer in 

Continued on page 6 





























Work out in Cambridge at 
THE SWEAT SHOP - 
Complete 1-hour head to toe workout & 
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SOMETIMES IT 
HELPS JUST TO 
TALK ABOUT IT 


Call 


PULSE HOTLINE 
762-5144 


We listen to your problems with 
drugs, alcohol, loneliness and 
depression. We can provide in- 
formation, referrals and support. 
Open 7 PM-11PM 
7 days a week 














February Furniture Sale 


February 2 - March 9, 1985 


Now’s a great time to furnish your den, kid’s room, living room, apartment 
or vacation home and save a comfortable bundle! 





20% off 
Reg. $139 


Now $111.20 






FUTON CHAIR 
Our most popular extra bed that doubles as 
a chair. Choice of 13 fabric/colors. 


Now $369 


Frame only 





EUROPEAN CONVERTIBLE 
Black steel convertible frame with roll-out 


mechanism and tilt-lock headrest. 











For Birthchart, Relationship Analysis 
send birthdate, ‘place & time (for more 





accurate reading.) For Numerological, 
send ful egal name & birthdate 

send check or money order 
or write or call for more infor- 


mation. 
R.S.M. Pouncie 
89 Mass. Ave. #215 
Boston, MA 02115 
(492-7623) 











10% off 
Twin Size 
Reg. $239 


Now $215.10 


Frame only 
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Sports Equit eeene and Apparel 





¢ Jogging 
¢ Aerobics 
¢ Skip ropes 





Shape-up for Spring 

¢ Free weights 

¢ Rowing machines 
¢ Swim supplies 


We FIT every athletic shoe we sell 
\.__ 29 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 876-4218 a 














Full Size 


Reg. $449 

Now $381.65 

Frame, futon & cover 
APARTE COUCH 
The hardwood convertible couch that’s 
comfortably priced. Companion lounger, 
chair & ottoman also available. 














support in decorator’s 
Gives your futon a cushiony feel! 


THE “MARLOWE” BED 
Enamelled bed frame with spring-mesh 
colors. 








932 Mass Ave, Cambridge 492-8262 
1393 Beacon St, Coolidge Corner, Brookline 566-1431 








Also available, ERGONOMIC CHAIRS 15%-25% off, and our 
HARDWOOD CONVERTIBLES. in oak or cherry, 10% off. 


The Natural Comfort Company 
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Racket 


Continued from page 5 

the world. (By the way, Lo 
wanted to name his company 
Pro-Kennedy, but changed his 
mind when he realized that 
Republicans buy rackets, too.) 
The Pro-Kennex line runs 
cheaper in all price ranges than 
the similar or identical models 
manufactured by Lo and sold 
under different names. 

The other factor pushing prices 
down is mail-order discounters. 
High volume and low overhead 
allow mail-order houses to offer 
prices 15 to 30 percent lower than 
those at the lowest-priced stores 
in the area. Two of the largest 
mail-order suppliers are Holabird 
Sports Discounters, in Baltimore, 
(301) 663-8220, and Nevada Bob's 
Golf and Tennis, in Las Vegas, 
(800) 634-6202. These places take 
almost any form of payment, 
charge $2 to $3 for shipping, and 
usually deliver in a week or so. 


Racquetball 

Racquetball was relatively ob- 
scure before the late 1960s. Then, 
suddenly, racket sports began to 
catch on in a big way. Light- 
weight rackets became playable, 


- and the sport took off. “It was 


something you could do and get a 
real good workout in less than an 
hour,” says Rob Kaye of Feron’s 
Racket and Tenni. Shop, on 
Newbury Street. “Court time was 
cheaper and more accessible than 
tennis.” 

The fad peaked in about 1976 
and declined quickly, leaving 
behind a lot of aluminum-sided 
buildings full of mortgaged 
Nautilus equipment. The sport 
itself is partly to blame, according 
to Kaye: “People get complacent 
with it quickly and go on to 
something else that might be 
more of a challenge for them.” 
Still, he says, many established 
tennis clubs have put in racquet- 
ball courts and the sport has 
developed a permanent place. 

Ektalon is the industry leader 
in racquetball rackets. It boasts 28 
different models and the in- 
dustry’s strongest name recog- 
nition, mostly because racquet- 


ball is its only business. Ektalon 
is followed by AMF/Head, 
D.P./Leach, and Pro-Kennex. 
Pro-Kennex and D.P./Leach are 
gaining, with lower prices and 
aggressive marketing, while 
Ektalon and AMF/Head are 
coasting on their names and their 
established positions in what can 
be called traditional outlets, such 
as club pro shops. 

The basic choice for the player 
at all price and ability levels is 
between aluminum or a synthetic 
material: fiber glass, graphite, or 
boron, in all sorts of combina- 
tions. Ektalon has come up with a 
couple of oversize rackets, but 
playability reports on them have 
not been good, and they are 
technically illegal. 

‘The cheapest rackets are usual- 
ly made of flexible, low-grade 
aluminum: put them over your 
knee, and you can twist and bend 
them. When you swing, the 
racket will react to irregular wind 
resistance a little too much and 
may not hit the ball exactly as 
planned. Any of the $20 rackets 
will do for an introduction, but 
you'll enjoy the game more with 
a stiffer racket. At about $40, 
aluminum composites with fiber 
glass or plastic inserts are stiff 
enough to be perceptibly more 
precise, and well-made enough 
that manufacturers start giving 
out warranties. In this price 
range, there is also a choice of 
many graphite composites, but 
since graphite is a more ex- 
pensive material, aluminum- 
based rackets are still the better 
buy. A good choice is the Head 
Master: it’s very strong and light, 
and you can find it for as little as 
$50. 
The appeal of higher-quality 
graphite and boron rackets, 
which start at about $55, is a 
vibration-damping effect, com- 
bined with the necessary stiff- 
ness. It provides better “feel,” 
and if you mis-hit, the vibration 
won't honk up and down your 
arm the way it would with a stiff 
aluminum racket. Good choices 
at this level include the Pro- 
Kennex Hogan Comp, at around 
$55,. and the Ektalon Citori, at 
around $65. (They may, in fact, be 
the same racket.) To go above 


this price level, all the way up to 
the Ektalon CBK at $170, you 
have to be a nut for either “feel” 
or prestige. 

The only way to know which 
racket is right for you is to play it, 
and most racquetball clubs have 
some sort of demonstration pro- 
gram. At the Back Bay Racquet 
Club, for instance, you can try a 
racket for $5, then put that money 
toward the purchase. At the 
Cambridge Racquetball Club, 
demonstration use is free. You do 
have to be a member to play at 
these places, and you are limited 
to the rackets available at that 
club’s. pro shop. This makes it 
tough both for the player who 
wants to check out a wide variety 
of rackets and for the upstart 
lines without pro-shop clout. 
Also, pro-shop prices are gener- 
ally at least 10 percent higher 
than those in sporting-goods 
stores and as much as 30 percent 
higher than those of the mail- 
order discounters. 


Tennis 

There are more serious tennis 
players than there are serious 
racquetball players. The game is 
more complex and subtle, and 
racketmakers’ potential profit is 
higher, so there are even more 
choices among tennis rackets 
than racquetball rackets. Thanks 
to René Lacoste and Howard 
Head, you have to make choices 
about racket material, head size, 
and overall weight. 

After the switch to metal, 
graphite was the most important 
development in_ tennis-racket 
material. Its remarkable strength- 
to-weight ratio allowed rackets to 
be both bigger and lighter, and 
racket makers managed to turn 
“graphite” into a magic word. 
The quality of a racket came to be 
determined by its graphite con- 
tent. However, 100 percent 
graphite is too stiff for most 
players and too expensive. A 
combination of graphite and 
aluminum, fiber glass, plastics 
like Kevlar, or even wood 
provides a better mix of power 
and flexibility than pure graphite, 
and costs less. Very advanced, 
hard-hitting players might want 
to think about 100 percent 


graphite, but for people with 


‘slower styles, a more flexible 


composite is the best choice. 

Since the Prince racket ap- 
peared in 1976, the most con- 
troversial racket feature has been 
head size. Unofficially, rackets 
are now grouped into three or 
four sizes. The pre-Prince size, 
about 70 square inches, is “stan- 
dard”; 85 square inches is “mid- 
size”; the original Prince and 
others about 110 square inches 
are “oversize”; and up to the legal 
limit of 135 square inches are 
“jumbo” or “super-oversize.” The 
standard size seems downright 
puritannical these days, and the 
real sales and performance battle 
is between the oversize and the 
midsize, with the midsize — the 
reasonable compromise — be- 
coming increasingly popular. “A 
midsize is generally easier to ma- 
neuver and more predictable for 
serious players,” says Rob Kaye, 
“but if the player is just out for 
weekend doubles, we'd probably 
recommend the oversize.” The 
super-oversize is very new. It 
looks like a fishnet, and almost 
no one recommends buying it 
without a test drive. 

In tennis rackets, lighter is not 
necessarily better. It seems like a 
great idea, but if you are a 
baseline player, for instance, 
more weight will help you hit the 
ball the full court length all the 
time. Hard hitters will lose a little 
of their smashing fun with a light 
racket. Weight balance is more 
important. Beginners and smaller 
players will be happy with head- 
light rackets, but stronger players 
with well-grooved swings may 
even want to add lead tape to the 
racket head for more weight and 
more power. 

One hundred and fifty rackets 
have been introduced by about 
30 companies in the past three 
years, ranging up and down the 
price scale. with every possible 
combinaton of size, weight, and 
material. World Tennis magazine 
assembled a panel of players to 
rate all the new rackets. More 
than half received a “playability” 
rating of 7 (out of 10), and a 
somewhat different half was rec- 
ommended for “intermediate or 
advanced all-courters.” Now is 


the time to keep in mind all those 
rackets coming off Mr. Lo’s as- 
sembly line. The biggest dif- 
ference between the high-priced 
and fast-selling market leaders 
and the raft of mid-priced rackets 
is expensive advertising. Last 
year, Jimmy Connors switched, 
with great hullabaloo, to the $200 
Wilson Pro Staff Midsize, which 
then assumed the mantle of “best 
new tacket” and helped the 
Wilson year-end report tremen- 
dously. Connors will get about $8 
million for making this decision. 

The most important thing 
about any racket is how it feels to 
you. Evaluate your game: how 
hard do you hit the ball? How 
often do you go to the net? Does 
your elbow hurt at all after you 
play? Many pro shops and some 
sporting-goods stores, like the 
Tennis and Squash Shop in 
Cambridge and Feron’s, have no- 
obligation demonstration poli- 
cies. Try out a couple of rackets in 
different price ranges. If any of 
you are intermediate or advanced 
all-courters, you may want to try 
a Pro-Kennex Bronze Dominator 
for about $75, or, for about $110, 
the XL-600 from that venerable 
racket maker, Bancroft. 

Then there are the traditional 
variables of tennis: grips and 
strings. With bigger rackets and a 
greater chance for mis-hits, the 
right size grip is very important. 
Carl Fuller, owner of the Tennis 
and Squash Shop, explains: “If 
the grip is too small, the player 
has to squeeze too hard to control 
the racket, with a greater chance 
of injury to ligaments and ten- 
dons.” Get as large a grip as is 
comfortable. 

Natural gut is the best string, 
but some of the larger rackets are 
too tough on strings to justify the 
expense. Rob Kaye of Feron’s 
says, “We'll put natural gut into a 
midsize, and if you're an ad- 
vanced or improving player, it'll 
help you get the most out of it. It’s 
good for spin and for protecting a 
tender elbow.” 

With all the recent improve- ° 
ments and innovations in racket 
technology, you should have no 
problem finding a big, light 
racket that feels good to you, for” 
less than $150. 0 
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Balance 


Continued from page 2 
number of other things, provide a 
component of both things — a 
strengthening of aerobic and 
anaerobic activity.” To insure 
that the components are large 
enough, adding a stationary 
bicycle workout or a Nautilus 
routine may be the best idea. 
Most of the professionals agree, 
* however, that one of the most 
important aspects of choosing a 
fitness program is finding one 
that will be enjoyable enough to 
stick with. 

“What we find is that more 
than three hours a week, and 
people don’t get any added 
cardiovascular benefit. They may 
get muscle building or endurance 
building, and it certainly can’t 
hurt, but, statistically, they re- 
ceive the maximum benefit from 
three hours,” says Hines. “People 
may want to do exercise pro- 
grams for other reasons ... but 
many people start out too hard, 
and then they just quit.” 

Again, it depends — mostly on 
what you want. You want to look 
like Scott Masden, Nautilus is the 
ticket. You want to look like 
George Burns, your best bet may 
be a half-hour walk every day. 
You want to look like yourself, 
but better, there are a number of 
activities you can take up, from 
racquetball and swimming to ice 
skating and aerobic dance, that 
may be right if any of them is 
enjoyable enough to do and keep 
doing. 

“Years ago, it was thought that 
running or jogging or stationary 
bicycling were the perfect thing 
to do,” says Gordon. “But a lot of 
people had lower back pain or 
neck pain, things that weight 
training can really help. So there 
is no perfect exercise. 

“If you do aerobic training to 
the exclusion of weight training, 
or if you do weight training to the 
exclusion of aerobic training, 
you're not really getting a 
balanced fitness program. To be 
physically fit, you have to have a 
balanced program of aerobic and 
anaerobic training.” 0 


Shoes 


Continued from page 4 
or the price — can substitute for a 
professional exam and a custom- 
made orthopedic support (costing 
between $40 and $300) to help 
aching feet, the podiatrists claim. 
Shoes designed for other sports 
draw on the sophistication of 
running shoes, but are special- 
ized to accommodate different 
needs. Because basketball players 
run in all directions, and jump 
and pivot from side to side, their 
shoes should give strong ankle 
and tendon support. Court shoes, 
like basketball shoes, provide 
traction and stability for quick 
movement. Aerobic shoes, like 
court shoes, give added support 
for side-to-side motion, but, like 
running. shoes, they cushion 
against pounding shock. These 
specialized shoes are supposed to 
meet the specific needs of their 


sports. 
They’re also more likely to 
meet profit projections. New 


Balance, for instance, conveys 
“that high-tech image that there’s 
a certain shoe designed for every 
athlete,” according to spokes- 
woman Karen Widegren. But 
outside the wonderland _ of 
advertising, distinctions among 
shoes break down. Aerobic shoes 
are typically “not the best 
products,” warns Santopietro. 
They're stylish but a poor shoe. | 
think they're mostly designed for 
browsing in shops.” Santopietro 
says he has tried to sell Hyde 
Athletic on a more’suitable aero- 
bic design, but the marketing 
barons want an exercise shoe 
styled like their profitable run- 
ning shoe. “They should be more 
designed like basketball shoes,” 
he maintains. ‘ale 

The sacrilegious Santopietro 





plays tennis in basketball shoes. 
Scardina plays basketball every 
week in Converse black canvas 
low tops. “Nostalgia,” he ex- 
plains — presumably for the days 
before podiatrists. “The people I 
play with, the lawyers and ex- 
ecutives, come out with $90 
basketball shoes. They have all 
the lacing and high cuts, and they 
end up spraining their ankles.” 
Podiatric justice. 

Then there are the experiments 
or gimmicks that are useless or 
even unhealthy for an athlete. 
Nike once tried a widely flared 
heel to reduce rolling of the foot; 
the shoe caused more ankle 
problems than it solved. Another 
company introduced _inter- 
changeable plugs of varying den- 
sities for the insole, which were 
nothing more than playthings for 
the compulsive. There are all 
kinds of lacing patterns, with 
oddly spaced eyelets, even 
around the ankle; most are use- 
less, says Scardina. Some com- 
panies market interchangeable 
sock liners to support arches; 
Santopietro says they are of 
negligible value. There are in- 
numerable sole designs. One 
company has begun to market 
removable soles. But the fact is, 
“there’s not much you can do toa 
sole,” says Galloway. “They [the 
companies] build on your fears. 
There are so many designs that 
have been proposed as revolu- 
tionary and _ injury-preventing 
that look good but are a bunch of 
hype.” 

But people buy them. Manu- 
facturers are often astonished to 
discover just how well their most 
expensive models sell, says Gal- 
loway. Last year New Balance 
introduced a $130 running shoe 
(you can have a pair custom 
made for less). “I don’t know 
what they put in there but 
kryptonite,” says Marilee Attley, 
who edits New England 
Running. Yet Widegren at New 
Balance says the shoe outsold all 
company expectations, in large 
part because of its appeal to “the 
status-conscious.” Add in the 
price of competition shorts and a 
designer shirt, not to mention 
$250 for a Gore-tex suit, and 
you'll see how the young 
professional has changed “the 
simple sport.” “You might as well 
play hockey,” says Attley. 

How long should these status 
symbols last? About as long as 
the cheaper shoes, and that varies 
with the surface, your weight, 
and the workout you give them. 
Galloway says running shoes can 
last as much as 2000 miles; 
Santopietro says 300 to 500 miles 
is reasonable. Santopietro says 
wear will doom a shoe first on the 
forefoot and rear of the sole. 
Many stores will resole the bot- 
tom layer of rubber on your 
shoes, and New Balance, among 
other manufacturers, rec- 
ommends resoling. The time has 
come to buy a new pair when the 
heel counter weakens or when 
the midsole loses its resiliency, 
which is particularly a problem in 
winter workouts, the experts 
warn, 

Of course if you don’t exercise 
in them, your athletic shoes could 
last forever. Maybe it's thrift that 
often keeps expensive running 
shoes on the commuter line 
rather than the finish line. Or 
maybe it’s the inevitable realiza- 
tion that even the cushiest shoes 
won't run for you, dance for you, 
hone your jump shot, or improve 
your backhand. I'm waiting for 
the new _ rush-hour shoes, 
biomechanically designed for the 
subway, when the fitness market 
peters out. I hope they have 
armor plate. 0 


Continued from page 4 
that go with the overall scheme 
of your outfit. 

Although these warm-ups are 
selling well in most area stores, 
Capezio manager Marshall 
Wisoff says that the layered look 
hasn't caught on in Boston the 


way it has on the West Coast. 
“The layered look comes from 
California, where people can just 
throw on some sweats over their 
leotard and go right out. Here it’s 
just too cold to do that very often. 
You really have to bundle up 
when you go out. Your sweat 
clothes are hidden as a fashion 
item, and the look just isn’t 
practical for the East Coast.” 

The newest exercise clothes 
seem to be better suited to the 
sports practiced here. Sterling 
Smith of the Joy of Movement 
Center says that she prefers 
aerobics wear to shorts and a T- 
shirt for her Nautilus exercises 
because “it won't rip or fall off 
you when you're in the middle of 
your workout.” For runners, the 
Lycra tights and nylon warm-ups 
offer good protection from the 
elements, says Hazard. In the 
aerobics world, the tight-fitting 
clothes help students monitor 
their body movements and check 
on their progress. Says Donna 
Stites, an aerobics student who is 
also manager of Dance Plus, in 
Cambridge, “The cruel truth is 
right there in the mirror when 
you are wearing a leotard.” 

Beyond the practical, the new 
clothes also succeed by appealing 
to a crowd that’s more fashion 
conscious and sophisticated than 
earlier generations of exercisers. 
If today’s fitness buffs were 
interested exclusively in staying 
in shape, they could continue 
wearing the classic leotards, T- 
shirts, and sweatpants. But now 
that the health club is replacing 
the singles bar as a place to meet 
members of the opposite sex, 
people are more concerned about 
being fashion plates in the ex- 
ercise room. “Let's be honest,” 
says Stites. “People want to look 
good because they're going to 
coed clubs.” Some exercisers also 
find that wearing the new styles 
helps them feel more in tune with 
the class. Kim Telander, who is 
training to be an aerobics instruc- 
tor at the Workout Loft, in 
Boston, says she was ashamed of 
the black leotard and pink tights 
that she wore to her first class. 
“My clothes were left over from 
ballet. They were so traditional. 
That stuff looked really stupid 
when everyone else was wearing 
red and green and bright stripes. I 
bought new clothes as soon as | 
could,” she says. 

According to store managers, 
it's women who seem most con- 
cerned with wearing the “right” 
thing to class. Although most of 
the exercise-wear companies 
make Unitards, leotards, and 
tights for men, these are gener- 
ally shunned in favor. of tra- 
ditional sweatclothes. Smith sug- 
gests that many of the men are 
embarrassed to wear form-fitting 
tights, “even though gym shorts 
are really more revealing when 
you lie down on a bench for 
Nautilus.” But Wisoff at Capezio 
thinks their lack of fashion sense 
has more mundane roots: “Men 
in America are laggards as far as 
fashion is concerned,” he asserts. 

Although men may not be a 
major part of the current market, 
it looks as if women are more 
than making up for their absence. 
“Nobody wants to have just one 
outfit any more,” says Stites. 
“They want some variety if they 
work out often. And so they keep 
buying new clothes.” And it 
looks as if the fitness boom is 
here to stay, in one form or 
another, according to Taffy’s 
Ford. “People are always looking 
for energy-releasing activities 
that fit into their schedules. The 
new exercises are fun, and people 
are glad to be doing something 
good for their bodies.” 

Nonetheless, before you rush 
out and buy the latest in exercise 
wear, keep in mind the advice of 
Jody Hale, studio director of the 
Body Action Center of the Boston 
Athletic Club. “Just because 
you're wearing the hottest thing 
on the market, that doesn’t mean 
you're going to work out well. 
You can dress in your old sweat- 
shirt and cut-up socks and still 
get plenty of exercise.” = 


Psychotherapy Acterral Network 
DO YOU WANT TO CHANGE YOUR LIFE? 


PRN personally matches you with one of Greater Boston’s 
finest psychologists, social workers or psychiatrists. 
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Special Rates Now. 


Now there's a bigger, better fitness center for women. Because 
Healthworks is now open. With a professional staff. state-of- 
the-art equipment, and the area's largest fitness facility. Includ- 
ing: Free parking — Full line of women’s Nautilus equipment 
— Free weights — 3 large exercise rooms including specially 
designed hardwood dance floor for Aerobic — Mortorized 
treadmill — Computerized bicycles — Individualized fitness 
and diet programs — Beginner and advanced Slimnastics and 
Aerobic Prerciee classes (nearly 100 classes weekly. in all) — 
Babysitting — Massage — Tiled steamroom, sauna. showers. 
whirlpool, tanning beds, and much more. 
Do something better for yourself. Join Healthworks today. Call 
497-4454. 
Hours: M-F 7 AM-9:30 PM, Sat. 9 AM-4 PM. 
Sun. 10 AM-3PM 
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WORKOUT 
CHALLENGE! 
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Acomplete 90 min. fitness 


Then Take The Challenge! 


Fit is fun with Richard oeamone 
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STOMACH 
FORMULA 
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in 7 minutes a day, 7 daysa 





program designed for all 
ages, shapes and sizes. 
Special sequences for 


week, Richard’s stomach 
formula promises a flat, 
firm abdomen. 

















thighs, upper torso and $29.95 
face. 
$59.95 
Arlington Beacon Hill Video Boston-Back Bay 
Video Horizons 282 Cambridge St. Video Connection 
VHS & Beta Movies 367-0788 We Make Video Simple®© 
789 Mass. Ave Box Office Video 230 Newbury St. 
C4405 VHS, Beta & CED Discs 536-3656 
Alston 160 Newbury St. Brookline 
Video Biz 247-3211 Video Movie Store 
16 Brighton Ave. Video Connection 146 Boylston St. 
782-8848 We Make Video Simple® 738-4449 
Boston 1 Milk St. at the Burlington 
Back Bay Video corner of Washington Video Horizons 
_647 Boylston St. 542-6464 169 Bedford St. 

967-0143 Rt. 62 
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THE #1 
BEST SELLER 
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WORKOUT 

A complete two-part 90- 

minute fitness ram for 

beginners an vanced 

exercise enthusiasts. 


$59.95 





PRIME TIME 





FOR ALL AGES 
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PRIME TIME WORKOUT 
For those who have never 
worked out. For those 
making a workout come- 
back, and for those sus- 


ceptible to injury. 


$39.95 
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A complete 60 minute 
workout for the armchair 
athlete and skilled com- 
petitor. 
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A no-nonsense confi- 
dence builder that teaches 
anyone how to better 
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nd their home, loved 








$39.95 | ones and themselves. 
$39.95 

Cambridge Framingham Newton 

Video Biz Video Plus Entertainment, inc. 

36 J.F.K. St. Old Path Village VHS & Beta Movies 

The Garage 969 Concord St. - 1158 Beacon St. 

354-6320 875-6855 332-6665 
Watertown 
Movies on Video 

Video Plus Medford 71 Arlington St. 

21 White St. A.W. Need 924-6666 

at Mass. Ave. 491 Riverside Ave. Wellesley 

Porter Square 395-7443 Entertainment, inc. 

354-7587 VHS & Beta Movies 
555 Washington St. 
237-4320 





For Fitness, Fun 
and Friendship 
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OUR NEW NAME oA nid iT Aa. 


Stop by Stinday, March 10 and 
participate in our Open House SOUTHERN 
‘Health Fair’ from 1-6 p.m. 


¢ Blood pressure & 
cardiovascular testing 

e American Heart 
Assoc. and Cancer 
Society 
demonstrations 

¢ Drop-in basketball, 
racquetball, 

¢ volleyball, badminton, 
indoor soccer, 

* swim stroke evaluation 
& aerobic fitness LAWRENCE 


Classes 
Located at the end of exit #48 off Route 495 in Ward Hill, 
Take advantage of this last day to MA. Cedardale is just a few minutes away from any location 
SAVE $50 off our new membership in the Merrimack Valley and Southern New Hampshire re- 


fee. = 


CALL FOR YOUR TOUR 373-1596 « 685-7577 +» 352-6800 


ANDOVER 





